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Union Labor and the Enlightened 
Employer 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


[Republished from “Industrial Management”’] 
. 


PON employment relations rests most of the responsibility for unrest 

U in the life of the masses of our people. We have come to apply the 

word unrest to that turbulence of mind and spirit which is a mani- 
festation of lack of satisfaction or rebelliousness in industry. 

For all of our social unrest there is a cause in the complaint which work- 
ers have against the terms and conditions under which they must work. 
Perhaps it may be said there is not always a sufficient cause, but however 
it may be, there is some cause. 

It may well be that the future history of the world will be written in 
accord with what happens in American industry in the next two or four years. 
America is the only country in which the working people have gone forward 
with a dogged determination to prove that the same democratic principles 
to which they pinned their faith before the war still are workable and sound. 
America is the only country in which the working people have not been 
to a greater or lesser degree beguiled by phrasemakers who have called down 
from the clouds, “‘we have the magic ‘open sesame,’ come with us and enter 
the gates of Paradise.” 

But all is not as it should be with us and we are by no means sure that 
our working people will not be driven from their faith and torn from their 
moorings by forces that look upon rights as something to be denied when 
profitable and upon working people as burden bearers who must serve, 
unquestioning and unreasoning, shoulders always in the yoke. 

There is a need for scientific readjustment of a large part of our indus- 


trial life today and the trade union movement looks hopefully to the engineers 
(469) 
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and the scientists of industry for a needed and valuable contribution to human 
welfare. 

The labor movement is hopeful in this way today because there are 
abundant signs that the engineers and the scientists have recovered from 
and progressed far beyond that pseudo-science that brought them such 
ill-repute among workers a decade ago, when “speed up” was their watch- 
word and when humanity was classed with steel and wood as material for 
the production of goods. 

Broadly speaking, the human factors in industry are two: workers and 
employers. Actually, however, there are many more factors. There are work- 
ers of many kinds. There are the workers that the world calls unskilled 
(but let these attempt it who have never done so), and the workers known 
as skilled workers. There are foremen and superintendents; men who must 
apply themselves closely in small spaces and men who have much free- 
dom of,motion. There are engineers of many kinds, including employment 
engineers who are now coming to be recognized as indispensable in big indus- 
tries. There are employers who have no relation except that of investor, to 
the industry from which they draw their income. There are employers 
who have the direct relation of executive. And there are executives who 
have no investment relation to the industry to which they give their effort. 

If there were some process by which all desires except the desire for fair- 
ness, for justice, could be taken from men engaged in or connected with 
industry our troubles would cease. But there are other powerful desires in 
industry and since these so frequently oppose and overpower the desire for 
fairness and justice, there must be some restraining power, or industry would 
shortly be unable to live and function at all. 

The desire for justice has much competition today. This competition is 
found in the movement for what employers call the “open shop,” which is 
not an open shop at all. 

This competition is found in the legislative effort to inaugurate a group 
slavery, denying to men associated in groups rights which they are not 
denied as individuals. 


Mis-Use of the Injunction 


This competition is found in the indiscriminate use of the writ of injunc- 
tion, by which men are ordered to do those things which they have a lawful 
and constitutional right not to do and by which they are commanded to 
refrain from doing these things which they have a lawful and constitutional — 
right to do. 

The desire for justice finds competition and destructive opposition in 
many other directions. There is unemployment, there is the movement 
to reduce wages, there is the reluctance to restrict immigration, and in the 
realm of legislation there is, above all, the growing tendency to invent and 
impose wage boards and tribunals of many varieties, none of which is sound. 

- The catalogue of devices and institutions with which the workers must 
contend is long and it is formidable. 

All of the more important forces against which the organized workers 
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are compelled to struggle today are forces that have been brought into play 
to curtail the freedom of workers, more particularly when the workers under- 
take to exercise their rights collectively. 

I doubt whether most Americans have a true idea of what is going on. I 
doubt whether they fully understand the magnitude of the issues which are 
at stake and what it means to have the rights of man defeated. 

The trade union movement is the greatest defender of the rights of man 
today and upon it falls the burden of maintaining them. The rights which are 
imperilled are rights that have to do with conduct in and around the work 
places of the nation. That is where the trade union movement has its existence 
and that is where the line-up of forces is determined. 


: The Struggle for Rights 

If employers, investors and the various kinds of retainers and aspirants 
for place and power who make up what is known as the employing world 
are determined to restrict or destroy rights which the working people consider 
essential then it must be clear that the organizations of the working people 
will form the line of opposition to the employers. 

The line has been so formed. The struggle today is for workshop rights, 
for the extension of workshop democracy, for the development of a work- 
shop program that shall be in keeping with the democratic principles that 
form the basis of our political organization. 

Even when the enemies of labor have sought to use the political machinery 
for the limitation of rights of workers, the struggle is essentially a workshop 
struggle, for all of the restrictive and coercive legislation against which labor 
protests is calculated to converge on the workshop, affecting what there 
transpires. 

The trade union objects to much that employers are doing and trying 
to do today, not because American labor has any dogmatic opposition to 
employers per se, but because labor believes thoroughly that there is a better 
way, not only for labor, but for all and it eaon that better way is that 
proposed by the labor movement. 

There is no mystery about what labor proposes. There is nothing involved 
or devious about it. Labor, being at all times close to the elementals of life, 
thinks from point to point, in direct line. Labor does not have its being 
in the realms of “‘deals’’ and ‘“‘schemes” and “shrewd” moves. It takes raw 
materials and makes finished products. It uses tools to gain definite results. 
It is seldom possible to misunderstand labor. The pursuits of men have 
more than a little to do with their manner of expression. 

There was an excellent illustration of this thought in the president’ s first 
industrial conference. The labor delegation submitted its program. It stated 
a definite principle in plain language. The employers spent days trying to 
“compromise” by means of getting language that would look like what labor 
had said but that would mean what the employers wanted it to mean. They 
were hunting for a collection of words that would take the color of whatever 
book they might later find themselves in, binding the employers to nothing, 
or everything, as the case might be. 
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Organization the First Essential 


The trade union movement believes that organization of workers is the 
first essential to progress and freedom in the modern world. Workers must 
be able to organize freely because individually the workman today has 
no voice with which to call attention to grievances and no power or agency 
through which to secure redress. 

The second essential is the right of workers to act in their organized 
capacity—to negotiate as organized bodies, to be represented by representa- 
tives of their own choosing, to enter into agreements and to withhold service 
and patronage. 

The exercise of these rights in modern industry is nothing more than the 
application of the constitutional bill of rights to the conditions of our time. 

The right to speak and write freely, the right to assemble in peace and to 
petition government for the redress of wrongs, the right to be represented by 
counsel and above all, the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness— 
these are the guarantees upon which the labor movement stakes its right to 
existence. 

Against these the more brutal employers frequently invoke the right 
to bear arms, which right they then proceed to exercise by proxy. 

Having set forth the essential rights of the workers in industry, it is proper 
to explain labor’s purposes as an organized participant in industry. It is the 
contention of some that labor seeks only its own satisfaction and makes no 
contribution in return. This is wholly untrue. 

Labor believes that the agreement between workers and employers, 
negotiated in conference, based upon experience and operating to secure 
justice, is the most important contract in all human relations today. It is 
reciprocal instead of one-sided. It gives the largest possible measure of jus- 
tice to the workers and it gives a guarantee of stability and cooperation to 
industry. Only when there is an agreement, freely entered into by the workers, 
writing into definite terms their obligations and their rights, can there be the 
highest free contributions of human labor energy to industry. The agree- 
ment is the channel through which labor pours into industry its greatest 
effort, its most intelligent effort, its constructive thought. But more than 
that, it is the document through which complete revolution is wrought 
in the principle of conduct in industry. From the moment in which workers 
’ and employer negotiate and agree upon terms, hours, conditions and wages; 
the principle of autocratic domination gives way to the principle of demo- 
cratic operation. That is the vital point in the whole question of labor rela- 
tions and it is precisely that point that arbitrary and reactionary employers 
fear to pass. King John before them struggled over the same principle. 
King George the First struggled over the same principle. The late Czar and 
the ex-Kaiser did likewise. Every great force that has stood against this 
principle has, in the great hour of decision, been compelled to give way. 

A Fallacy About Non-Union Labor 

Enemies of labor seek to make much of the idea that only non-union 
labor is “‘free.’’ The truth is that in complex modern industry the only really 
free labor is organized labor. The only workers not laboring under terms and 
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conditions arbitrarily imposed upon them from a source wholly foreign to them- 
selves, are the organized workers. Is it not an anomaly, the employers organiz- 
ing to make great expenditures of money to insure the freedom of their 
employees? 

The employer says to the non-union workers: ‘You may have a job at 
so much a day of so many hours.” 

The employer says to the organized workers: ‘We will come together and - 
agree upon what each of us shall give and what each shall receive from the 
other.” 

Union men are the only free men in industry because they are the only 
men who have anything to say about what they shall do, under what condi- 
tions it shall be done and how much they shall get for doing it. 

The reason employers in some instances put forth such violent opposi- 
tion to organized labor is that it involves the change from autocratic control 
to democratic control. The basis of calculation is changed. And if employers 
were not in some instances short-sighted the change would be accepted 
unanimously and gladly as a benefit to industry and to mankind in general. 

Only careful surveys by competent engineers could reveal the staggering 
losses to industry caused by arbitrary rule. There have been estimates of the 
colossal losses suffered each year by the steel trust because of its refusal 
to adopt enlightened employment policies, including negotiating with or- 
ganized workers, but only a detailed examination and the most careful 
comparison could reveal anything approaching the real loss. Some employers 
can not believe that the workers have motives unlike their own. Let those 
employers find out the production loss caused each year by autocratic control 
of industry. The nation pays the bill for this obstinacy in a definite loss of 
consumable commodities. 

Labor turnover is but one of the many ways in which industry suffers 
from arbitrary control. There is practically no turnover in organized trades. 
Railroads have little turnover. The printing trades have almost none. The 
union shop stops turnover. 

Attacks on the Union 


Turnover is the name that employers have given to the hiring and dis- 
charging of men, or to the quitting of men and the hiring of replacements. 
The only recourse of the non-union worker, when conditions goad him to 
resentment, is to quit. This he does and he forms a great, restless, roving 
army, roving in and out of factories and mills, always under protest, usually 
staying in one place only long enough to find another place, his only possible 
protest being of a character which makes stability impossible and mobility 
inevitable. 

Figures gathered by the United States Department of Labor show that 
over a period running from 1910 to 1919, in a given number of plants main- 
taining a labor force of 211,768 workers, with its contractions and expansions, 
it was necessary each year to hire 256,404, while each year 248,128 were dis- 
charged or quit. This was more than equal to a complete annual over-turn of 
the force. This is not only unorganized industry, it is disorganized industry. 
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That it is non-union industry goes without saying, though unfortunately the 
Department of Labor in its report neglects to say so. The figures given indi- 
cate only on a small scale what is happening throughout industry where 
there are no unions. And the cost of that great turnover, that vast disor- 
ganized protest, that blind striking back of individuals in desperation, is paid 
by the nation as one of the invisible tributes paid at the feet of autocracy. 

The worker has no assurance of justice, except by chance or accident, 
when he has no organization through which he can counsel and act with his 
fellows. : 

Added to what may be termed the normal injustice of industry as it has 
come to be, there are the current attacks on the organizations which labor has 
built tp and which must be discussed here. These attacks are aimed from 
different directions, but they have a single object. If they should be suc- 
cessful they would bring upon American industry a great chaos in which there 
would be no guarantee for anyone. 

The so-called open shop movement is solely an attack upon organized 
labor. Employers may cloak their purposes in whatever language their 
lawyers can devise; it remains a movement to break down trade unions so 
that employer dictatorship may be unquestioned and unchallenged. It did 
not need the testimony of Charles Schwab, eloquent though it was, before 
the Lockwood housing investigation committee in New York, to establish the 
purpose of the ‘‘open shop” movement. In every community, where there 
is an ‘open shop” campaign it is marked by two unvarying characteristics: It 
is conducted by organized employers and it is directed against organized 
workers. It seeks to disrupt unions and it seeks to abolish collective bargaining, 
which is better described as negotiation and joint agreement between workers 
and employers. 

A Misnamed Movement 

The organized employers who are giving their energy and their money to 
“open shop” campaigns have no more thought of actually establishing 
a condition where union men will be permitted to work freely than they 
have of divorcing themelves from the idea of making profit. When did the 
slave owner fight for the freedom of his slaves? When did the baron make 
sacrifices for the freedom of his serfs? In addition to the economic havoc which 
lies in the idea back of the ‘‘open shop” campaign, the campaign in itself is a 
falsehood. The idea is to establish a shop in which a union man may not 
work. These organized employers talk about freedom of work, but they 
mean freedom of employers to deny work, to withhold the right to work from 
union workers. Union workers would be penalized. 

It is worth noting that the organized employers kept their “open shop” 
campaign plans under cover during the war. It would have been too painfully 
unpatriotic then to have denied cooperation to the workers who withheld 
nothjng from the nation in its need. But the moment the armistice was signed 
the industrial warfare was launched and strangely and paradoxically enough 
under the name of “the American plan,”’ a piece of brazenness unparalleled. 
There are those who in addition to suffering from economic myopia also have 
no sense of shame. 
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“Under the Kansas law, as under the Cummins-Esch railroad 
law, negotiation is impossible. Joint agreement is an institution 
of the past. There may still, for a time, be pretense at negotiation, 
but it is only pretense. If the two parties meet at all they know 
that they do so with the court in the immediate background and 
they know that one party or the other will carry the case to that 
court. The negotiation is a sham, a business of sparring for time.” 














Fit partner to the campaign for the non-union, anti-union, shop, is the 
movement to establish industrial courts, after the Kansas scheme, and to 
load the country with governmental tribunals and judicial boards for the 
alleged “‘settlement”’ of industrial disputes. Again we have an economic fraud, 
masquerading as a panacea. It is strange that democratic America should 
even tolerate the suggestion of such tribunals as that set up in Kansas and 
contemplated in other states. It violates and outrages the whole American 
concept of freedom and can bring upon the country nothing but disunity, 
destruction of freedom and economic breakdown. 

Under the Kansas law, as under the Cummins-Esch railroad law, negotia- 
tion is impossible. Joint agreement is an institution of the past. There 
may still, for a time, be pretense at negotiation, but it is only pretense. 
Examine the proposition for a moment. If the two parties meet at all they 
know that they do so with the court in the immediate background and they 
know that one party or the other will carry the case to that court. The negotia- 
tion is a sham, a business of sparring for time. Both sides present their maxi- 
mum and stick to it. And in the court itself they are litigants. They are not 
negotiating; they are fighting. And the loser departs with a feeling of injustice, 
inevitably. 

Constitutional Rights Denied 


Labor, for its part, under the Kansas law, is denied the right to withhold 
its labor power, no matter how unjust it may deem the terms under which 
it is asked to give service. Cessation of work is made a crime. The thir- 
teenth amendment to the United States Constitution, which it took a civil 
war to obtain, is thrown out of court by Kansas, which has the questionable 
honor of being the first to write into law the newer and revised principle of 
slavery, or involuntary servitude. Workers must work when the state tells 
them to. And what this means is that workers must work when employers tell 
them to, for this reason: When employers go to court it is to compel workers to 
keep on working. The court is bound to see to it that the workers do keep 
on working, for it is a crime to cease working. Caesar and Nero and Napoleon 
and Allen of Kansas have tried to play on the same string a tune that finds 

no place in the modern world. 
How cleverly the injunction has been used to aid employers is an old 
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story that finds fresh interest today. The Cummins-Esch railroad law finds 
the injunction its first line of defense. If you violate the Cummins-Esch 
law you need fear no particular punishment under the law itself, but you 
may be enjoined from violating that law, or from continuing to violate 
it or from intending to violate it, and then you may. be punished by a judge 
who needs no jury and who is subject only to this own whim in passing judg- 
ment and sentence. 

It is appalling that the injunction still lives. It is appalling that today 
a judge may enjoin members of a union from making written or oral mention 
of the fact that a strike exists. It is appalling that there are judges who will 
make use of this barbarous and medieval instrument, that there are bar asso- 
ciations that will permit such judges to remain members, that there are com- 
munities that re-elect such judges, or presidents that reappoint them. If 
there were a more effectively developed sense of social justice and of the 
eternal fitness of things in our national life the injunction would be ranked 
with witchcraft as something about which old men and women might grow 
wonderingly reminiscent before incredulous young people. The whole business 
of judicial defiance of the constitution and of our fundamental law is so 
flagrant, the assault upon guaranteed rights so violent and unblushing that its 
continuance is one of those marvels for which our time offers no explana- 
tion. History may explain the curious mental twist that permits this thing, 
but the people generally today are too close to the event to understand it. 

The manifestations of employer reaction to which I have called atten- 
tion are examples of lack of scientific conduct of industry. If science in 
industry aims at anything it must aim at securing reciprocal relations, con- 
cord and justice; it must aim at securing a free will contribution of the highest 
measure of effort and intelligence and it must aim at securing organization. 
The economy of organization is a fact established scientifically. 

When science first interested itself in the field of industry in behalf of 
increased production it overlooked the most vital factor in the equation and 
sought to treat human beings as materials. Most industrial scientists have 
seen this error and on that account science is beginning to make progress 
and to demonstrate its power for good. 


Treat Workers Like Human Beings 


Workers are human beings whose labor power is a part of their lives, to 
be expended or withheld on the basis of free will action. That is the first 
postulate to engineering success in industry and most of the high grade scien- 
tists accept that principle without reservation. That being so, the group 
slavery idea of the Kansas law, of the Cummins-Esch law, of the whole 
governmental tribunal concept, becomes impossible and effective only as a 
bar to production. 

Likewise the “open shop” becomes a menace to production because 
of its hostility to union men, its denial of their group rights and its defiance 
of democratic expression. 

Trade unionism is a prime factor for the increase of production. Trade 
unionism is interested vitally in increasing the, volume of production. It 
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“There is a need for scientific readjustment of a large part of our 
industrial life today and the trade union movement looks hopefully 
to the engineers and the scientists of industry for a needed and 
valuable contribution to human welfare. 

“The labor movement is hopeful today because there are abun- 
dant signs that the engineers and the scientists have recovered 
from and progressed far beyond that pseudo-science that brought 
them such ill-repute among workers a decade ago, when ‘speed 
up’ was their watch-word and when humanity was classed with 
steel and wood as material for the production of goods.” 











rejects wholly the false doctrine of restriction of output as a means of helping 
the worker. It develops the intelligence and skill of workers and opens a direct 
channel by which that higher intelligence and skill may be poured into pro- 
ductive processes. Man for man, throughout the country, the most pro- 
ductive, the most efficient, the most expert workmen are the workmen 
who are members of unions and who have the mind and the consciousness and 
the craftsmanship that unionism develops. 

In addition to giving him an agency for the defense of hig rights, the 
union gives the workman a medium of gaining knowledge about the industry 
of which he is a part. The worker is no longer a blind cog in a massive machine. 
He knows something of the whole problem. And the more he knows of the 
whole problem the more valuable he is to the industry. 

It is at this point that industrial scientists may be of tremendous service. 
They can take the information of industry and give it to the worker for his 
enlightenment and for the quickening of his interest in the industry. The 
normal human mind craves information; it fights against darkness and in 
time loses interest in a darkness unillumined. 

Repetitive operations especially demand the attention of scientists. 
How much havoc needlessly repetitive processes have caused will never be 
known. What a mass of suppressed resentment and hatred there is among 
workers who must submit to them can never be known. We only know 
that here and there a suicide results, a maniac results, a broken home results. 
For such of these processes as are imperative there should be all of the sur- 
rounding enlightenment that science can give. Men, for one thing, are entitled 
to knowledge &s to the purpose of their work, as to where it fits in the great 
scheme of things. 

It is just to demand that workers know the facts about costs, about 
supplies, their spurce and the reliability of future supply, about overhead and 
operating costs and about where their product goes and why it goes there. 
Science, if it will, may weave romance into many a dead and dusty corner of 
industry, into many a weary, heavy life. The comingjof steam took out of the 
life of labor that which made it full and rounded, that which made it a life 
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fit for human beings, taxing and rewarding the skill of hand and brain, and 
science must give it back. 

Reaction thinks that the well-springs of human hope that manifest them- 
selves when the workers speak for better lives and for more of freedom, can be 
dried up and destroyed by repressive and coercive measures. They think only 
as far as the iron heel. They know nothing of the psychology of masses of 
workers, they know nothing of the longings and hopes that fill their hearts. 
They plan by the ledger and the monthly balance sheet. 

Scientists are under no such limitations. Engineers know better. The 
workers, quick to detect any false note in plans involving human life and 

-human rights, rejected with unanimity and bitterness, the original Taylor 
system and its allied distortions. The workers knew the fault and time has 
amply justified their verdict. It is now generally admitted, even by its 
former foremost advocates. But most scientists of industry have found 
the missing links and have given humanity, human rights, human aspirations 
and human impulses their proper place and full valuation. 

Labor courts the functioning of these men. 





When an injunction has been issued restraining any person from doing 
a certain thing, say, building a house, tearing down a house, invading land, 
or anything else, and in the event that it transpires during the trial of the 
case in cotirt that the injunction was wrongly applied for or mistakingly 
granted, the party who secured the injunction may be mulcted in damages, 
and thus remedy the wrong inflicted upon the party enjoined. But, if the 
men are engaged in a strike either to prevent a reduction in wages or to secure 
an advance, or who have been locked out by their employers, whether they 
were previously united or become organized by reason of the controversy, 
and these men are enjoined from doing what every other citizen has the right 
to do, that is, to unite, to counsel, to advise, to communicate, and use every 
needful and lawful means within their power, and they are enjoined from 
doing those things by the court, that injunction simply means that these men 
are dispersed. No suit, no case at law can remedy the wrong that is inflicted 
upon the men thus enjoined. Their protest, their uniting to redress a wrong or 
a grievance, have been destroyed.—(From Labor and the Common Welfare, by 
Samuel Gompers.) 





The idea that all economic questions may be solved by the ballot, “which 
registers the freeman's will as lightning does the will of God,” is one of the 
most remarkable crotchets of the times. We can not imagine such a state of 
beatitude, and we would not hope for it if we could. There is this difference 
between the will of the freeman and the will of God—there is but one God, 
while there are many freemen, each with a will of his own and a strong dis- 
position to do more than merely register it — Walter Macarthur. 









Collective Contracts and Task Work 
in Germany 


By L. KRAUSE 


qf HE new German labor law is character- 

ized by an important preference given 

to the employes in opposition to the 
former law. It consists, on the one hand, -in 
a material improvement of the working 
conditions, but above all of the wages and 
working hours. Further advantages are the 
acknowledgment of the professional organi- 
zations (trade unions) of workmen, the 
abrogation of all existing restrictions of the 
right of coalition and the introduction of the 
constitutional principle instead of the former 
absolutistic one. That principle is carried 
through in the workmens committees’ laws 
up to the most extreme consequences. 

The personal ties between employer and 
employe have been loosened more and more. 
The latter faces the employer no longer as 
an individual but merely as a member of 
a labor organization (trade union) which 
has undertaken to safeguard his interests 
and, in exchange requires him to submit 
entirely to its decisions. 

The accomplishment of the duties imposed 
upon the employer is controlled: by the 
state. It can be enforced by penalties. A 
most characteristic feature of the new 
legislation is the strengthened position of 
authorities. Their collaboration in fixing 
the working conditions has grown to a degree 
quite unknown until now. Thus these 
authorities have the right to declare collect- 
ive contracts binding, not only for the parties 
concerned, but for people in general and, 
whenever.a quarrel arises on the subject of 
working conditions, especially on. wages, 
they can make compulsory awards. 

Since the revolution these collective con- 
tracts have enjoyed a great furtherance and 
have been much extended. Formerly they 
were mostly applied for settling the hourly 
wages, but today they are extended to 
almost all questions touching labor condi- 
tions. The fundamental rules referring to 
collective contracts are contained in the 
regulation of collective contracts and the 
settlement of labor disputes of December 
23, 1918. This.regulation has for its special 
object to settle some questions of particular 
interest, above all the “invariability” of 
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the stipulations of the tariff (wage schedule). 
That Labor’s contracts are invalid in so far 
as they differ from a settlement on the base 
of the tariff. However, the invalidity of 
single rules shall not be attended by €he 
invalidity of the whole labor eentrgct. 
On the contrary, according to a special 
prescription of the law the invalid*¥ules are 
replaced by the respective stipulations pf 
the collective contract. Deviations froth the 
latter are in general only admitted in two 
cases: first, in so far as the collective con- 
tract itself admits of such differing regula- 
tions. This may be the case for instance 
for workmen who are unable to do the full 
amount of work. Secondly, in favor of the 
workmen. Therefore, for the latter the con- 
ditions of the collective contracts are only 
minimum conditions. 

In — the effect of the collective 
contract is limited to the concerned parties 
only. In the first place it comprises the 
contracting parties, i. ‘e., single employers 
and unions of employers or employes who 
have passed the collective contract or who 
became subsequent parties to same, but 
the former legislation did not know any 
liability of the collective contract beyond 
those who were practically touched by the 
latter. At present authorities are entitled 
to declare collective contracts generally 
binding on the following conditions: The 
collective contract proposed to become 
generally binding must previously have 
had a dominant importance in the trade in 
question, i. e., it ought to have served as a 
rule for the majority of workmen of the 
trade and within the district concerned. 
The generally binding stipulations of the 
contract are applicable to all labor con- 
tracts in so far as the latter are subject to 
them with regard to locality and trade. 
The employer need not be contractor in the 
trade whose working conditions are regu- 
lated by the collective contract. Thus a 
collective contract declared generally bind- 
ing in the building trade is not only binding 
for the building contractor but for instance 
also for the owner of machine works who 
employs builders’ men or for the owner of 
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a house who charges them with repairs. 
Although hourly wages have been the 
rule since the revolution, yet task-work is 
by no means abolished and it is exactly 
regulated by the collective contracts. 

Up to the time of the revolution, the 
task-work conditions were drawn up in 
most cases with regard to the interests of 
the employer, but those which are now in 
force also safeguard the interests of the 
employes. Formerly the rate of the task 
was based on the work of the best and most 
clever workers, whereas it depends now upon 
the time spent by an average workman in 
doing the work. Therefore, most workmen 
are now able to keep the time per pi.ce on 
which the price is based, without tiring 
themselves out and without impairing their 
health. Those men who are above the 
average thus earn a surplus amount of 
wages corresponding to their greater output 
due to more intense and skillful work. 
The present German collective contracts 
calculate without exception the price per 
piece of work according to the output of an 
average workman. 

In general these contracts put the earnings 
by task-work into a determined proportion 
to the wages fixed per hour. They fix a 
so-called excess of task-work by which task- 
work can exceed hourly wages. According to 
most collective contracts the rate for task- 
work is 10 to 25 per cent higher than the rate 
fixed for time. As a case in point it can be 
mentioned that the collective contract of the 
metal industry at Essen determines that “‘for 
average work under normal conditions, 
task-work wages of 10 per cent over the 
hourly wages agreed upon are allowable.” 
According to the contract in force in the 
German wood trades all the task-work 
rates are fixed so “that with an average 
work within the regular working time an 
amount of 115 per cent of the average 
wages stipulated by contract is realized.” 
In the contract of the piano industry sur- 
plus earnings of at least 123 per cent must 
be realized, in the German brush and lead- 
pencil industry at least 20 per cent, in the 
porcelain industry at least 25 per cent. 

In addition, the collective contracts 
contain a great number of safeguards 
which protect the taskworker against a 
reduction of his earnings in case of an un- 
deserved prolongation of the time per piece. 
The contract for the textile industry in 
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northern Bavaria stipulates, for instance, 
that if the material is heavily running, an 
extra amount has to be granted so that the 
average rate for task-work may be reached. 
The contract of the metal industry at 
Zwickan (Saxony) stipulates that involun- 
tary waiting for material and tools has to be 
paid for according to the hourly wages 
agreed upon, provided the workman an- 
nounces the default in time. The collective 
contract of the clock industry in the Black 
Forest stipulates that if a workman attends 
to several machines, one or several of which 
are stopped without his fault, he is entitled 
to an indemnification for the lacking ma- 
chines at the rate of the regular hourly 
wages. 

Furthermore, the collective contracts often 
contain stipulations which render the ar- 
bitrary reduction of the task-work rate, 
formerly very common with employers, 
quite impossible and in this way they fully 
secure the task-worker the fruit of his work. 
The collective contract of the metal indus- 
try in Brandenburg for instance stipulates, 
that task-work rates can not be changed 
or only in cases when other working methods 
machines, tools or materials are used. The 
contract of the metal industry in Wurtem- 
berg stipulates that fixed: task-work rates 
can only be reduced if the change is founded 
on an alteration of the working methods, 
technical improvements or essential changes 
of the number of pieces for parts to be 
manufactured at the same time, or in case a 
very obvious and heavy error has been com- 
mitted in the calculation. It ensues that 
the claims of the workmen, which they up- 
held before the revolution with regard to 
task-work, have now been almost fully 
complied with. It must still be mentioned 
that also the questions of guaranteed 
wages on account payments, disputes re- 
ferring to task-work, etc., have been so 
well regulated by the collective contracts 
that the majority of the working people 
raise no objections to them. 

The fact that the German working people 
are generally satisfied with the forms that 
have been given to task-work and that 
there is no opposition in principle to the 
task-work system any more is proved by 
judgments passed upon it by three large 
unions. The German wood workers’ union 
writes: 

“Most of the workmen are of opinion 
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that, provided the stipulations of the collec- 
tive contract are strictly carried out, any 
prejudicial effect of the task-work can 
be obviated.” 

The opinion of the German union of 
textile workers is as follows: 

“In our industry no complaints are heard 
of the task-work system. This satisfaction 
is, above, all, owing to the stipulation that 
the highest hourly wages agreed upon serve 
as a base for fixing the task-work rates. 
It is not allowed to do task-work below the 
hourly wages. In many cases the collec- 
tive contracts have been so far developed 
that even in case of bad work, task workers 
are entitled to the average task-work rate.” 

The Union of china workers gives the 


following judgment: % 
“Since the wages and working conditions 


have been settled by contract between em- 
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ployers and workmen’s unions, much has 
changed with reference to task-work in 
favor of the workmen. ‘Thus the collabora- 
tion of the workmen in fixing the wages is 
assured. All wages per piece have to be 
reckoned according to task-work rates fixed 
by contract, i. e., not according to maximum, 
but average output. For similar articles 
the wages must be the same, also for home- 
workers they are not allowed to be reduced. 
The lists of prices and wages must always be 
open to workmen. The weak workman is war- 
ranted minimum wages also for task-work. 
The possilfility to realize higher earnings in 
hourly wages without running the risk to 
see them reduced at the will of the employer 
renders the workman now more inclined to 
accept task-work and cases occur where the 
workmen themselves demanded task-work 
instead of the work per hour customary 
before.” 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1921 


July , Buffalo, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s,Association. 

July 5, Sandusky, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 11, Montreal, Canada, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Assoaiation. 

July 11, New York City, International Plate 
Printers & Die Stampers’ Union of North America. 

July 11, New York City, Continental Hotel, Inter- 
national Steel & Copper Plate Engravers’ League. 

July , National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

July 18, Toronto, Canada, Prince George Hotel, 
International Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ Union. 

July 18, , Upholsterers and Trimmers 
International Union of N. A. 

Aug. 1, St. Paul, Minn., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Aug. 1, Chicago, Ill., Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America. 

Aug. 8-13, Quebec, Canada, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Aug. 8, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

Aug. 15-21, Toronto, Canada, 
Photo-Engravers’ Union_of N. A. 


International 


Sept. 4, , International Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

Sept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 

Sept. 5, St. Louis, Mo., National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 12, New Orleans, La., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 12, Knoxville, 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 12, Chicago, Ill., United Slate, Tile nd. 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 

Sept. 12, Columbus, Ohio, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. Be 

Sept. 12, Toronto, Canada, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

Sept. 12, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employes of America. 

Sept. 12, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

Sept. 19, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Sept. 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal Polishers’ 
International Union. 

Sept. 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Oct. 3, Toronto, Canada, 


Telegraphers’ Union of America. 
Dec. , American Federation of Teachers. 


Tenn., United Textile 


The Commercial 








EDITORIALS | sna ows 


Every convention of the American Federation of Labor is an event of high 

importance, but the convention which is to open in 
ene Denver on June 13—almost coincident with the publica- 
CONVENTION—ITS .. rhe : 
camamauer tion of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST—will 
IMPORTANCE be of an importance second to none in our history. The 

great war-time convention marked an epoch. The con- 
vention of 1920 was of tremendous importance, but what sets the coming 
‘convention apart is the fact that the post-war issues, which many believed 
would long ago have been well on the way to settlement, are today in the 
balance at the crucial moment where the die must be cast one way or the 
other. 

America has made but little definite, calculated progress in reconstruc- 
tion. There has been, to a large degree, an,aimless, almost scrambled conflict 
of forces, plunging the country toward something unwanted and unsought. 

The forces of corporate greed believe they know what they want and they 
have laid a course calculated to procure that which they believe they want. 
But what they believe they want is so grotesque, so brutal, so destructive 
in its consequences, so utterly out of accord with the professed principles of 
our Republic, that it is at least the hopeful and the charitable thing to con- 
clude that what they believe they want is not what they actually do want 
or would want if their foresight permitted them to see through to the end of 
their program. 

The coming convention must deal with this mighty jumble of forces— 
forces largely uncontrolled and therefore the more dangerous. And the 
coming convention must deal with the great issues of the day from the view- 
point customary with the workers—the viewpoint of great national welfare, 
progress and freedom. 

It is possible here only to catalogue the major issues. Their mere mention 
indicates their importance. 

The condition of unemployment, of which estimates run as high as 
5,000,000 workers. 

The un-American movement to crush labor and blast its spirit through 
what is called with miserable disregard for truth the open shop movement. 

The railroad problem, sufficient in itself to absorb the entire time of any 
great convention, involving the nation’s chief means of transport. 

The immigration problem, with its vital bearing on American standards 
of living and of citizenship. ‘ 

The problem of Russian affairs, the cancer that is eating at the vitals 
of world civilization. 

The problem of how best to meet conditions brought about by court 
-decisions, a problem unhappily not decreasing in importance, and for that 


reason demanding more than usual attention. 
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Added to these are the constructive demands which labor must voice 
with endless repetition and with growing intelligence and emphasis; the 
problems that will be brought forth by the delegates affecting the trades 
and callings of the workers; the relationship of American labor to inter- 
national bodies; the consideration of suggestions and proposals looking to the 
marking out of new work and new programs of action. 

Assuredly much will be dealt with in the great legislative congress of | 
American labor in Denver. What is done there will have its effect on the 
whole American future. Nothing of benefit to the workers, nothing that makes 
for. their advancement, for their progress, for their increased hopefulness 
and intelligence of thought and action can be without its beneficial and 
progressive effect on our whole national citizenship. This convention, in that 
sense, is more than a labor convention—it is a gathering for the promotion 
and development of American welfare and freedom. 

Everyone who has at heart the best interests of the American working 
people and of the great masses of all our people will hope for the highest 
success of the coming convention. It will mark a milestone in our national 
“progress. It will contribute to our strength and will give more substantial 
character to our freedom and our democracy. 

Labor has always looked to the future and has always fought for human 
progress. Today, more than ever, the watchword is, Forward, the hosts of 
Labor! 





Judge Elbert H. Gary, addressing the annual meeting of stockholders of the 


United States Steel Corporation, went at length into the 
question of industrial relations, declaring himself committed 
to what is called the open shop, denounced the trade union 
movement in the most amazingly bigoted terms and finally, after claiming 
all but perfection for his conduct of the great steel combine, set forth a 
program of governmental regulation as the desired next step. 

Mr. B. C. Forbes, writing in his column entitled “‘Finance and Business” 
in the New York American, described Judge Gary as “a man who commands 
a labor army larger than the United States army” and is “indeed the com- 
mander-in-chief of the largest industrial army in the world.”” Mr. Forbes 
is correct. Judge Gary commands the great army of workers in the steel 
mills as an autocrat commands. The mills of the steel trust are run by orders, 
edicts, and decrees. The utterances of any man having so much power over 
life and death, even unto the smallest details of life, command attention, 
even though they do not merit respect. 

But there is another and more potent reason for the examination of what 
‘Judge Gary had to say to his stockholders. Judge Gary is the chairman of 
the finance committee of the United States Steel Corporation and of its board 
of directors. He is the mainspring of the financial policy of the great combine. 
He is the man who is responsible for profits and losses, and he doesn’t want any 
losses ever to exist. He is there to produce dividends. 

The United States Steel Corporation places under the control of one 
man its financial policy and its labor policy. The same man who stands over 
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the sluice gates from which emerge the streams of golden profits also stands 
over the bent backs of the workers to see that they contribute to the fullest 
to the continuance of that golden stream. He drives the men and counts the 
results in dollars. 

In this one man, Gary, is centered such a supremacy of power, such a 
height of autocratic control, such an unlimited monarchy over the lives and 
work of hundreds of thousands of men, women and children, that there is no 
escape for him from responsibility for the conditions bred by the policies he 
enforces. 

Gary is chairman of the finance committee and “finance” is written in 
indelible letters across the smoke-rimmed horizon of every worker employed 
by the United States Steel Corporation. All roads in steel must lead to 
finance, because Judge Gary is bound to shape every policy from the view- 
point of the finance committee whose overshadowing obligation is to produce 
dividends. It is necessary to know and understand this about Gary and the 
steel corporation, because only with that in view is it possible to. understand 
the curious things that Gary says and to properly estimate the task that 
remains to be done before humanity can be placed above dollars and divi- 
dends in the making of steel. 

Primitive peoples, in their practice of religion, set up various images and 
idols which represent to them various ideas of hope and fear and which 
represent in one way or another their philosophy of life. Judge Gary is 
something of an idol to the world of industry and yet in a sense he is much 
more real. He typifies and personifies the ambitions and the trend of thought 
of a definite and powerful, even though small, portion of American life. 
Better than any other figure in the country he represents the movement for 
the so-called “open shop,” the movement for the reduction of wages, and all 
of the allied and related efforts that when grouped together form the struggle 
of predatory capital to destroy the organized movement of the workers in 
their normal efforts to protect and promote the standards of life and work. 

Mr. Forbes in his comment says that “when Judge Gary issues his verdict 
on the value or efficacy of labor unions, and outlines how the law ought to 
deal with them, what he says demands—and receives—widespread atten- 
tion.” It is true enough that whatever Judge Gary may have to say receives 
widespread attention, but the American people will make a fundamental 
error if they give to his verdicts widespread assent. 

On April 18, 1921, Judge Gary addressed the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the United States Steel Corporation, which is to say that on that 
day he went through the motions of ascending the throne and handing down 
some edicts and laws. His remarks illustrate what a vast space of time may 
separate the era of a man’s physical existence from the era of his mental 
existence, and to how high a position of power he may attain while adhering 
to a philosophy that began to get shop-worn shortly after the Napoleonic 
era. The Steel Corporation thought so well of Mr. Gary’s annual address 
that the speech has been printed in a booklet, which has been distributed 
widely in connection with a similarly printed resolution adopted by the 
stockholders in praise of Mr. Gary and his policies. It reminds one of a circle 
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of supplicants kow-towing to and chanting the praise of their all mighty 
idol, the almighty dollar. It is well to read a portion of the remarks made upon 
that occasion, for it will lead to a better understanding, not only of the view- 
point of the officers of the Steel Corporation, but of the sophistry which they 
employ in their effort to sustain their viewpoint before the public. Early in 
his address Mr. Gary declared: 


Up to the highest point of propriety and practicability the employers should always 
provide for the workmen safe and healthful working and living conditions, and wage 
rates commensurate with the work done and the results achieved. This cardinal doctrine 
is right and will, as a rule, be of advantage to employers. From the beginning the manage- 
ment of this Corporation, in considering employment questions, has been governed by 
these fundamental ideas. If you should read or hear anything to the contrary you would 
be justified in treating the same as unreliable and based on misinformation, lack of 
knowledge, or as willful misrepresentation. 


There is about this statement an appearance of much open-handedness, 
and also a very clear declaration of the old, old adage that ‘‘the king can do 
no wrong.” Mr. Gary then complains that some of the stockholders have 


been critical of the wages paid and he assures them that wages have not been 
too generous, and that results ‘‘in loyal, efficient service’ have justified the 
wages. He also finds criticism from the other side to the effect that treatment 
of the employes has not been all that it should have been. These criticisms 
too, he assures his stockholders are equally unfounded. He says: 


Adverse, even harsh, criticisms have sometimes been made with reference to the 
treatment of employes; but in this connection it is noticeable that these criticisms have 
* generally originated with or been supported by, ill-advised or vicious-minded outsiders 
and not by the workmen themselves. We do not ignore criticism. If it is justified, we 
seek for and apply a proper remedy. 

During the twenty years of our existence there has not been material hostility 
shown or serious complaint made to the management by our workmen themselves, either 
indvidually or in committees or groups formed by them (as permitted by our practice), 
which has not been cheerfully considered by the management and promptly disposed of 
to the mutual satisfaction of both parties. 

Obviously it is for the pecuniary interests of both employer and employe to avoid 
controversy and to maintain peaceful and satisfactory relations. No outsider could or 
would be as solicitous for the welfare of the employe as the employer, nor for the em- 
ployer as the employe. Success for both depends upon friendly relations; failure for both 
results from hostility. 


This declaration undoubtedly is intended to be in part an answer to the 
critics of the United States Steel Corporation who have been unable to de- 
fend the corporation’s policy of antagonism to labor unions. If all persons 
understood the purpose of trade unions, the methods they employ and the 
results achieved by them and the progress which they have been able to 
secure for working people and for humanity in general, no one would be 
misled by the misstatements and half truths contained in Mr. Gary’s address. 
Many persons will think that Judge Gary’s method is the only one by which 
the steel industry “can maintain peaceful and satisfactory relations.”” Whe» 
they read Judge Gary’s statement that “no outsider could or would be as 
solicitous for the welfare of the employe as the employer” they will conclude 
that the outsiders referred to are the organizers of trade unions and that these 
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organizers and their work are likely to be detrimental to the welfare of the 
employes. They may also conclude that the “misrepresentations,”’ to which 
Judge Gary refers as having been made “more frequently from improper 
motives,” have been made by representatives of trade unions, and that on the 
whole Mr. Gary is probably a kindly man entitled to the sympathy and sup- 
port of all good people. 

Perhaps from Mr. Gary’s point of view the steel strike of 1919-20 was 
entirely the creation of persons having no relation to the United States Steel 
Corporation and not in its employ—persons described by Mr. Gary “‘as vicious 
minded outsiders,”’ or as outside agitators. If Mr. Gary knew the truth he 
would understand that for the past twenty years there has come to the 
writer and to many others, a plea, a wail and a cry from many workers in 
the employ of the U. S. Steel Corporation to come to their rescue, to organize 
them, secretly, openly, any way, so long as some relief from the burdensome 
conditions could be secured. If Mr. Gary were right, the United States 
Senate Committee which investigated the steel strike would have made the 
discovery and would have proclaimed it to the country from the house tops. 

What was the result of Steel Corporation “solicitude’’ for its employes? 
Was it “‘solicitude” that gave the steel workers the 12-hour day and the 
seven-day week? Was it “‘solicitude” that held them for years under the 
bondage of this endless yoke of slavery and that still holds thousands of them? 

The fact was then as it is now that the inhuman conditions in the steel 
industry drove men to seek some method of making protest. Powerless in 
their individual capacity, they sought the aid of the labor movement. They 
pleaded for leadership and organization and to the best of its ability the 
labor movement heeded the plea. They resented the ‘‘solicitude” that had 
robbed them of their freedom and of everything but their manhood and their 
power to hate the conditions of their servitude. They formed themselves 
into unions under a union leadership for which they had so frequently peti- 
tioned that it could be denied: no longer. 

And until the steel workers are able to complete the work of organiza- 
tion and stand united for theiraights and their freedom they will, of necessity, 
continue to be opporessed by steel corporation “‘solicitude.”” There can be no 
such thing as “‘mutual satisfaction,” of which Mr. Gary speaks so unctuously, 
until there is a mutuality in negotiation and agreement. e; 

Mr. Gary can hardly have improved his position by his recent announce- 
ment of a twenty per cent additional reduction in wages, a matter which 
even Mr. Gary himself would hardly dare maintain was “promptly disposed 
of to the mutual satisfaction of both parties.” 

Judge Gary speaks of friendly relations and of the bad results that 
follow hostility of workers toward employer and employers toward workers. 
There probably is no industry of consequence in the United States in which 
there is a higher rate of labor turnover than in the steel industry. Labor 
turnover, which means the comings and goings of individual workers, is ‘but 
another name for dissatisfaction and hostility. Men quit their jobs because 
they are not satisfied with their jobs, and because they hope to secure greater 
satisfaction elsewhere. 
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The United States Department of Labor could render a great service to 
the cause of human progress by providing complete and accurate statistics 
covering labor turnover in the U. S. Steel Corporation, and comparing the 
turnover of the unorganized portion of the industry with the organized 
portion. We should then know finally and fully the story of which we are at 
present only in partial possession. 

Let us continue with Judge Gary’s address. He devotes a section to a 
specific discussion of labor unions. He opens with the rather naive state- 
ment that “Connected with the consideration of the treatment of labor is 
the question of ‘Labor Unions.’ ” 

The full quotations is too long for use here but it may be possible to 
clarify Judge Gary’s own points, and it may facilitate discussion if an effort 
is made to isolate his points from his language somewhat as follows: 

1. That unions may once have been necessary, but are not now necessary. 

2. That not more than fifteen per cent of labor is organized. 

3. That workmen do not voluntarily join unions. 

4. That leaders create and maintain the organizations through intimida- 
tion, misrepresentation, etc. 

5. That (on the authority of published statements) an enormous fund 
has been established for union leaders to be disposed of by them at their will. 

6. That books are not kept and accounts not rendered to the rank and 
file, and that according to common belief workmen know nothing of how the 
unions are conducted. 

7. That many believe union leaders would control publications by 
unionizing the typographical departments. 

8. That a large number of leaders are foreign born. 

9. That union workmen are subjected to what*amounts to a tyranny of 
labor leaders in everything that concerns their employment, and that each 
workman is a tool of the union, denied the opportunity for individual ex- 
pression and advancement on merit. 

10. That if the steel industry should become organized, the management 
would then be in the hands of the unions and that this would result in 
inefficiency and high costs, disaster and destruction. 

11. That trade unions “would regulate police departments” and have 
been known to even go so far as to express a preference for a candidate for 
the presidency. 

12. That the natural result of the trade union program would be to 
secure for labor the control of shops, the management of business and capital 
and finally of government. 

The conclusion must be that Judge Gary is the possessor of a most 
profound ignorance, since we have his own word for it that he “would not 
intentionally do an injustice to any labor leader nor to a labor union.” 

All of the misstatements contained in Judge Gary’s address are old and 
threadbare among trade unionists and students of industrial history, for they 
have been heard since the day when two workmen first came together to 
discuss their grievances. Judge Gary says that it was only in that “long 
past” that trade unions were necessary but had he been alive at that time and 
’ 
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an employer at that time he doubtless would have joined with the other 
employers of that day who even then said that unions were unnecessary. 
Unions are as necessary today as then, and if there is any difference it is that 
they are more necessary because of the development of factory industry, and 
the employment of large numbers of men in single institutions where the 
individual counts for nothing and only the organization is heard. 

Effective trade union organization is the factor today which more than 
any other is operating to prevent a calamity in American business. Un- 
restraint would long since have reduced wage levels to the poverty point and 
beyond and would have reduced the consuming power of the American people 
to a point that would have banished many an industry to bankruptcy, and 
would have doomed thousands of families to starvation. Mr. Gary is able 
to arbitrarily deduct twenty per cent from the pay of his employes only 
because they are incapable of resistance. Some employers nct in a position 
to be as arbitrary as Mr. Gary may wish that they also could enforce a like 
reduction. What these employers either fail to see or ignore is that they are 
not only reducing the wages of their employes, but that they are to an equal 
extent reducing the market for their own commodities. A reduction in wages 
can not stop at that. It also is a reduction in buying power and consuming 
power. The reaction of wage reduction upon the employing and business 
community is direct and inescapable. If American employers had been able 
to enforce the wage reductions which they obviously would like to have 
enforced, the American nation would today be in the throes of such a calamity 
as no nation has ever witnessed. 

But, as the New York Sun says, Judge Gary, “like Nikolai Lenine is a 
man with a conviction” and he “doesn’t like union labor.” No more does 
Lenine. If this were not the case he doubtless would make fewer misstate- 
ments. Consider for a moment the points made by Judge Gary regarding the 
alleged domination of union leaders, the huge funds at their disposal and the 
lack of accountability to the membership. It may be that Judge Gary thinks 
trade unions are organized as the steel trust was organized or as the Standard 
Oil Company was organized. He should have taken the trouble to study the 
situation. He would then understand fully to the contrary. 

To begin with the prime motive in the organization of workmen is not 
profit, and it is not a thirst for power. It is a simple economic necessity that 
impels working people to join unions, and unions are not formed until there 
is a prospective membership which desires a union to be formed. Men do 
not go about the country armed either with fat pocket-books, or with long 
black whips driving or bribing men into trade unions. There is frequently 
encountered, however, an opposition on the part of employers to the forma- 
tion of unions which does not blink at the use of such methods. Mr. Gary’s 
own steel industry is an excellent example and the coal mining district of 
West Virginia, in which Mr. Gary’s corporation is deeply interested, is 
another. 

Trade unions are conducted along purely democratic lines. All important 
questions are decided by a vote of the membership, and officers may act 
only under specific instructions from the membership, or only when such 
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powers are delegated to them as are commonly delegated to officers of other 
organizations. Where strikes are concerned these are entered into upon the 
vote of the workmen concerned, the power of the national or international 
union being limited to a power of sanction. So far as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is concerned, it can not order a strike of any character and is 
powerless even to instruct a single one of its membership to cease work. It 
is purely a voluntary organization without the power to command in any 
direction and with only the interest of the workers and the moral strength 
of its leadership to bind it together and maintain it in existence. 

So far as funds are concerned, it may or may not be news to Mr. Gary, 
despite his remarks, that no funds in America are more zealously safeguarded, 
more closely supervised or more carefully accounted for than the funds of 
organized labor. There is, of course, no such huge fund as Mr. Gary men- 
tioned and it is indeed impossible that such a fund could be raised. No fund 
of any character could be raised without the most specific public declaration 
of its character, and all the purposes for which it was to be used. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor publishes annually a report of its financial affairs 
and this report is public property. If Mr. Gary has not on file in his office 
these annual financial reports, which we very much doubt, it is because of 
carelessness or neglect in his own office, and this he should remedy speedily. 

The United States Steel Corporation is challenged to open its books to 
public inspection. This challenge extends also to that faithful handmaiden 
of predatory business, the United; States Chamber of Commerce, and to those 
twin union haters, the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Erectors’ Association. For its part the American Federation of 
Labor is willing that its books should be scrutinized, and it would be a happy 
event if there could be a’simultaneous public inspection of the books of labor 
and the books of those organizations and associations of employers here 
named. 

Mr. Gary says that union members do not participate in the conduct 
of unions. When union members cease to participate in the conduct of unions, 
unions will cease to be. So long as Mr. Gary, and perhaps a half dozen or 
a dozen of his co-workers, continue to function as executives, the United 
States Steel Corporation will continue in business as in the past. No activity 
is necessary on the part of stockholders or of bond holders. It is not so with 
unions. The membership must participate or there is no union, for organiza- 
tions constructed upon democratic principles can live only by the practice 
of democracy. In those few cases where there has been some abandonment 

of democratic practice, disaster and destruction have speedily followed. 
. Mr. Gary attempts to discount trade union criticism in advance when 
he says that it is common for union leaders to dispute ‘‘some of the claims 
we make,” but it is a weak effort and/should discourage no one from making 
inquiry ‘‘of both employers and employes.” 

So far as the foreign birth of some of the leaders of the labor movement 
is concerned, it is a fact that a few of the officers of the American labor 
movement did not have the happiness of being born in the United States. 
Just why this should be an indictment is not clear, even though it seems 
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important to Mr. Gary. The truth, of course, is that it is not the place of 
birth to which Mr. Gary objects, but it is the efficiency and devotion of the 
leaders and officers of labor to their movement and to the ideals of the 
country of their adoption. It must be clear that Mr. Gary has no antipathy 
to persons of foreign birth per se because he employs so many of them in his 
steel mills. In East Youngstown, Ohio, a steel corporation town, 96 per cent 
of the 10,000 inhabitants are of foreign birth and there are among these 
workers of foreign birth representatives of thirty nationalities. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that it has been steel corporation policy to employ 
workmen of foreign birth and if possible in groups of different languages in 
order to check or prevent the development of any community of interest 
or the making of any united protest. Mr. Gary has no objection to selling 
steel or stocks and bonds to persons of foreign birth. 

It is a gloomy picture of the steel mills under union conditions that Mr. 
Gary paints. He foresees disaster and destruction, with all possible inter_ 
mediate evils. What actually will happen when the steel mills are organized, 
as they will be, is that representatives of the workers, duly elected by the 
workers, will meet with the employers to discuss wages, hours of work and 
conditions of work, and that wages, hours and conditions agreed upon through 
conference and negotiation will be established in the industry. There wil] 
be an end of autocratic decrees so far as those matters are concerned. There 
will not be any of the interference with the business policies of the United 
States Steel Corporation which Mr. Gary in his address raises as a bogy with 
which to frighten the uninformed. The International Molders’ Union has 
not interfered with the business policies of the employing molders with whom 
they have agreement. The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union has not interfered 
with the business policies of the employers. The International Typographical 
Union has not interfered with the business policies of the publishers of 
America, nor has any other union interfered with the business policies of the 
employers or sought to secure the control of business. Trade unionism 
means the gradual improvement of the conditions of work and the graduaj 
betterment and enlargement of the lives of the toilers. Trade unionism 
stays the hand of the despot and enlarges the field of democratic practice. 
It interferes with those who seek to autocratically dominate the lives of 
men and women, and its interference in that respect is directed with all of the 
intensity and ardor that always has characterized the struggle for human 
freedom. It is not the United States Steel Corporation which Mr. Gary’s 
policy is calculated to save from disaster and destruction; it is the autocracy 
and the tyranny—and those organized labor will most surely destroy. 

The casual reader of Mr. Gary’s address might gather the impression 
that the steel magnate was in possession of a vast fund of information secured 
through secret channels showing the terrible iniquity of the trade union 
movement. Read the paragraph of his address in which he says: 


I have been informed of many facts concerning the intentions and efforts of union 
labor leaders in seeking, and, in some cases, securing, control of vital departments of 
industry. Many believe the labor union leaders, or some of them, would 
coutrol even the public press by unionizing the typographical departments and thus 
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bringing about censorship of publications. Such as these would, if possible, control 
the speech of clergymen or public teachers. They would undoubtedly expend money 
to employ individuals to obtain and publish misinformation that might improperly 
influence the public including teachers of high standing and repute. It has been alleged 
that just at present there is a secret, persistent movement, more dangerous, possibly 
more effective, to secure control of various agencies of information in the direction of 


extending unionism. 


The paragraph is one of pure innuendo. By secret maneuvers, if we are 
to believe Mr. Gary, the labor movement seeks to obstruct trade, seeks to 
control or subsidize newspapers, clergymen and téachers and seeks to pour 
upon the country a vast flood of deception and misinformation. 

It is not quite clear just why it befits Judge Gary to raise the question 
of control of public officers. It is a point upon which the United States Stee} 
Corporation might well be sensitive. As for his assertion that the union 
printers employed on newspapers exercise a censorship over these publica- 
tions, this statement can be characterized as nothing less than a despicable 
slander, untrue in every particular. For many years the composing rooms of 
practically all daily newspapers in cities of size and consequence have been 
thoroughly organized and there is yet to be recorded the first case of attempted 
censorship on the part of any union in the printing trades, or any other 
unions. In fact, it is one of the cardinal principles of union labor that no 
attempt at censorship of any kind is ever to be tolerated. The American 
Federation of Labor has time and again gone on record insisting upon the 
freedom of the press to express itself in any form, the writers or publishers 
being responsible for their utterances. 

If proof were required it might easily enough be found in news and edi- 
torial utterances in condemnation of trade unions, published in type set by 
union men on presses run by union men. 

The question of the control of teachers and the clergy is too ridiculous 
to be considered. The difficulty with Mr. Gary is that he assumes every voice 
for progress and democracy to have been censored or subsidized, and he can 
conceive of no one. having sufficient independence of thought and action to 
take a position of honesty and integrity on those great issues. His implica- 
tion that the great forces of the press, of the school and of the pulpit could 
be or have been debauched is an insult to our whole citizenship, not easily 
to be overlooked or forgiven. 

The New York Times in an editorial nearly a column in length disagreed 
materially with Judge Gary’s annual address. Does he accuse the New 
York Times of having sold its columns to the American Federation of Labor? 
Surely the Times within the past three or four months has contained a suffi- 
cient number of editorial criticisms of labor to dispél any such illusion if 
any one were foolish enough really to have such an illusion. 

If there is any single principle for which American labor has most em- 
phatically declared it is freedom of speech and of the press. The 1908 con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor declared, ‘‘the suppression of 
freedom of the press is a most serious undertaking, whether in autocratic 

Russia or in the Republic of the United States. The right to 
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freely print and to speak has grown up through centuries. . . . It has 
its basis in the fundamental guarantees of human liberty.” 

In 1912 the convention declared that ‘‘a free press is the best safeguard 
of our liberties and institutions.” 

Almost every convention of the American Federation of Labor, before 
and since the conventions here referred to has declared its faith in the freedom 
of speech and of the press and almost every convention has been under the 
necessity"of protesting against invasion of these rights by great, intrenched 
powers, among those powers having been the United States Steel Corporation. 

A point not to be overlooked in the curious jumble of steel corporation 
misrepresentations is that concerning the proportion of organized to unorgan- 
ized wage earners. 

Judge Gary says only a minority of workers are organized. It is a fact 
that only a minority of those engaged in what the United States census 
bureau terms “gainful occupations” is organized in trade unions. But this 
statement needs illumination. Out of 38,000,000 persons enumerated by the 
1910 census in gainful occupations there were 23,900,000 in largely unorganiz- 
able occupations such as domestic service, professional service, agriculture 
and clerical service. In no country are these groups organized to any extent 
for protective purposes. There remain 14,100,000. Included in this number 
are employers, large and small, high-salaried persons, young persons learning 
trades, unassimilated foreigners, numerous self-employed persons and crafts- 
men in small trades and in small communities. Of these it has been estimated 
—there are no accurate figures—that at least 6,000,000 are unorganizable. 
This leaves 8,000,000. And of these 8,000,000 in organizable industrial occu- 
pations nearly 6,000,000 are organized. And these 6,000,000 organized 
workers represent, in their family groups, nearly 30,000,000 of the inhabitants 
of the United States. Judge Gary’s statement on that point, therefore, is as 
far from the truth as are most of his other statements concerning labor. 

So we have examined the Judge’s indictment of trade unions. It is a 
most curious indictment. If Judge Gary’s brain were as atidled and if his 
judgment were as warped in relation to the business side of the steel industry 
as it is in relation to labor, the United States Steel Corporation would be 
bankrupt and in the hands of a receiver. 

There is one further section of Judge Gary’s address that requires com- 
nfent. Judge Gary gives this section the title of “Possible Solution.”’ It is 
indeed a curiosity. 

After assuring his stockholders that he does not believe in socialism, Mr. 
Gary proeeeded to announce himself in favor of “regulation and reasonable 
control through government agencies.’”’ He asks for laws “covering these 
matters’ and says that “both organized capital and organized labor” should 
be placed thereunder, each to be “subject to the same restrictions- and 
‘ provisions.” 

Earlier in his address we find the Judge saying that ‘‘ ‘Open shop’ as 
heretofore publicly defined is what we believe in and stand for.” Thus the 
United States Steel Corporation, which Mr. Gary defines as “a corporation 
with a soul,”’ publicly assumes leadership of the fight to destroy trade unions 
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by pressure in the workshop. In his ‘‘Possible Solution” he assumes for the 
Steel Corporation leadership in the fight to destroy unions by law. He would 
leave no weapon unused by which human progress might be stopped. The 
United States Steel Corporation has run the gauntlet of the courts and has 
emerged successfully. The United States Supreme Court has placed upon 
the Steel Corporation the seal of approval. It has come through unscathed 
by the anti-trust and conspiracy laws. So when the Judge declares that 
“organized capital and organized labor” should both “be entitled to the 
same protection and be subject to the same restrictions and provisions’ he 
knows full well the inequity of his proposition and he knows that the protec- 
tion would be for the one side and the restriction for the other. Note the 
distinction which Judge Gary omits to take into consideration, that capital 
is the possession of material things on the one hand, and that “labor” is 
nothing but the human power of the workers to produce—to toil and to 
give service, which toil and service can not be set apart from men and 
women, human beings, for labor and the humans who perform labor are one 
and the same. 

He asks, ‘“‘Will labor unions consent to this?” The answer is: they will 
not. The American labor movement has constantly opposed all programs 
leading to the development of state domination of industry because it has 
seen the fundamental evils bound to develop from such a course and because 
it understands that such a course could lead only to unfreedom and strangula- 
tion. The Judge is wrong when he says that union leaders have ‘“‘asked and 
received discriminatory exemptions” for the contrary has been the case. 
The remedy, if there is to be a remedy, for what is called the labor problem 
is to be found in the establishment of justice in industry by the factors that 
operate in industry. It is not to be found in the enactment of laws. There 
will be a labor problem as long as there is injustice anywhere in industry, 
and there will be a labor movement as long as it is necessary for workers 
to join together for protection and for the improvement of their conditions 
and the extension of the principles of democracy upon which our republic 
is founded, and without which it can not exist as a republic. 

The trade union movement has before now warned predatory interests, 
so well typified by Judge Gary, not to press too far, not to crowd their 
momentary advantage to excess. There can be no infliction of injustice 
without resentment and no people on earth more quickly nor more keenly 
resent injustice than the people of America. The purpose for which Judge 
Gary spoke in his address to his stockholders, the movement to crush the 
organizations of labor, may use whatever language it desires to disguise its 
real purposes in deception. The working people are not deceived. They under- 
stand because they feel and know in their daily lives, in the workshops, the 
policy that lies behind the words. The disservice that has been done for 
America by employers committed to the policies of Judge Gary is beyond esti- 
mate. That movement and those policies can not in safety go much further 
or continue much longer. The labor movement has befote now uttered its 
warning. This warning has been uttered not as a threat but as a forecast. 
the trade union movement knows the feeling of the working people because 
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it is the movement of the working people. It knows the bitterness that has 
already been engendered and by the same token it knows what are the likely 
results of a continuation of the struggle and of the unfairness and the brutality 
of tyrannical employers. 

Judge Gary speaks as the representative of stockholders and subordi- 
nates, whose policies he himself creates without necessary consultation. 
The trade union speaks as the representative of workers who themselves 
make policies which the movement through its officers is bound to execute. 
Its inspiration comes from the rank and file; its interests are the interests 
even of the most humble; its voice is the voice of those who have nothing 
but their creative power of industrial service and their power to resent 
wrong. Its warning of the portent must be given heed unless the masses of 
organized capital have no regard for consequences involving the welfare of 
our country and our people. 





No more heartless phrase has ever crept into the human vocabulary than 
the phrase “deflation of labor.” It is well-enough and 
THE INIQUITY OF ‘ a Rey 
-DEFLATING” proper enough to speak of the deflation of inanimate 
WORKERS things. The meaning of deflation is clear. The word 
brings to mind the exact process that is meant by the word. 

Deflation means subtraction. It means taking away something, or 
letting out something, or reducing the size or bulk of something so that it 
will occupy a smaller space than formerly. 

Labor is human life. Labor is inseparable from human beings. Labor 
dces not mean a commodity. Labor means the warmth of life and the func- 
tioning of hand and brain. It means the men and women at the work benches 
and in the street. It means the children in school and in the home. It means 
the family circle. 

Deflating labor means subtracting something from life. More tragic 
than that—it means taking something from life where there never has been 
abundance, where there never has been fullness, where there never has been 
more than the foundation, the essentials, the elementals. 

Deflating labor does not mean taking from life where life has been 
surfeited with an over-abundance. 

The real essence of labor deflation is that it is proposed to squeeze from 
labor—from the life of the working people—some vital, necessary part of 
the experience of human existence. 

This is planned as a definite scheme of action. It is a thing upon which 
men have deliberated. Courts recognize a difference between deliberate 
murder and murder in the height of passion. The crime of deliberate planning 
' and execution is always the more heinous. 

The great financial and industrial powers declare that they intend to 
go about the country taking away a meal here, a suit of clothes there, a 
home at some other place, a bit of freedom and sunshine still further on. 
From one home one thing, from another home another thing. It is more 
refined and less brutal in aspect than it would be to go about pinching off 
arms and fingets and ears. 
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Deflate labor, is the cry. Take something away from labor, leave a 
little less in the homes of the toilers, draw the window shades a little tighter 
against the sunlight, let fewer children pass through the doors of schools, 
let fewer live to the age of maturity, let fewer have access to books and to the 
normal pleasures and delights of life. Shrink the waist-line and tighten the 
belts. Deflate! 

A real deflation of expanded values finds justification. There is reason 
in taking away the unreal and the fictitious. But that is not what is proposed 
by those who say “‘deflate labor.” 

The deflation that is proposed is a subtraction of real values, a taking 
away of substance, a sheer cut to the quick of life. 

And where the workers are concerned the deflation is a sword of two edges. 
The number of dollars is to be reduced and then the buying power of the re- 
maining dollars is to be reduced. What is proposed is a double gouge into the 
life of the toiling masses. And so long as the workers are ready and willing 
to produce the equivalent of the standard of living to which they aspire 
somehow there must be found a way to keep open for them the opportunity 
to maintain that standard without the interference of an arbitrary power. 

The willingness of Labor to produce should be forever Labor’s guarantee 
against shrinking the fullness of life. Labor’s contribution at the work- 
bench should be its injunction in perpetuum against the hideousness of 
deflation; the fullness of effort should measure the fullness of reward and the 
counting room should have no voice and no power to reach out the hand that 
throttles and chokes. 

The voice of labor is raised in protest throughout the land against the 
cruelty of the theft that is proposed and that has taken place at some points. 
Somehow there must be found a way to take from grasping hands the power 
and the strength to restrict the lives and the development of the millions of 
our toilers. And until the-toilers find a better way they will use the weapons 
they now have, their will and their determination and their strength. 

Deflation of labor is not to be willed and executed by the few who do 


not labor! 





It is expected on every hand that the present session of Congress will in 
some manner revise the system by which federal revenues 
pape * are derived. Whether the congressional rearrangement 
PROPOSAL of taxation will be wise or unwise remains to be seen, but 
if congressional action in some other directions is to be 
accepted as a guide, it will require much effort to keep new taxation legisla- 
tion from running wild. 

Perhaps the most iniquitous proposal that has been considered by 
congressmen in the field of taxation is the sales tax as a substitute for the 
existing excess profits tax. It would be difficult to devise a system of taxa- 
tion more inequitable and more unjust than a sales tax. It would be far better 
to leave the system of taxation as it is even with all of the inequalities of 
the income and excess profits taxes than to substitute these with the sales tax. 
Under the sales tax as proposed, a tax would be levied on practically 
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every commodity of general use and every turn-over. That is to say, that 
every pound of sugar for example would be subject to a tax with every 
transaction from plantation to consumer. Illustrating the consequences of 
the sales tax, Congressman James E. Frear of Wisconsin on January 31, 
1921, said in a speech in the House: 

There are practically nine turn-overs in the case of cotton and woolen goods; eight 
turn-overs in the case of leather goods, and seven or eight in the case of steel, that is, 
from the original ore up to the time of the finished article; what applies to these articles 
applies with equal force to almost everything we use. In other words, this proposed tax of 
1 cent on each turn-over has to be applied from five, six, and seven to nine times. You 
will find that in many cases where the present tax on luxuries is imposed they have raised 
the price of the goods sometimes 400 per cent during the different turn-overs. 


Congressman Frear has not in any sense over-estimated the iniquity 
of the sales tax. While all taxes rest more heavily upon the poor than upon 
the rich, the sales tax would be more unjust in this direction than any others. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the purchases of the poor usually 
are made in small quantities and consequently at the highest prices. For 
that reason alone, the poor would pay on any given quantity or commodity 
a tax several times as large as the tax paid by the well-to-do, whose purchases 
would be smaller in number, but larger in bulk. 

The sales tax has no scientific justification and no utilitarian justifiea- 
tion. It is nothing more than a hodge-podge proposal conceived much as 
most of our tariff legislation has been conceived. Unless the object of Con- 
gress is to place upon the people the heaviest and most awkward burden 
possible, and to leave the question of revenue further from solution than it 
is at present, the idea of the sales tax should be abandoned immediately. 

There is room for improvement in both the income and the excess 
profits tax and it will be well for Congress to give some scientific study to 
those methods of excess profits, income and inheritance taxation. It is 
possible to so rearrange the income tax as to provide a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the burden imposed and to take from the tax some of the in- 
excusable awkwardness that now attends its imposition and its collection. 
There has been, and there is, much agitation for the repeal of the income 
tax, or at least for higher exemption figures. If it is possible to raise the 
limit of exemption or to impose a lighter rate of taxation upon the lower 
incomes, that should be done, but the tax itself is right in principle and 
should be retained. The same is to be said in the case of the excess profits 
tax. Many large corporations and representatives of vested interests are 
endeavoring to secure the repeal of the excess profits tax because of the 
“burden” it is claimed to impose upon the corporations whose profits are 
large. They desire, of course, to escape as much taxation as possible, but while 
their efforts are understandable they should not be permitted to succeed. 
Experience should by this time have provided a guide to a proper rectifica- 
tion of the excess profits tax so that the burden may be more properly dis- 
tributed and the total revenue increased. : 

What has happened to the excess profits tax as it stands is that corpora- 
tions have devised every possible method to escape payment by means of so 
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spending their money as to dissipate their taxable excess. To do this cor- 
porations have plunged into great advertising campaigns far in excess of their 
needs, with the result that the amount of taxable excess has in many cases 
been reduced to an absolute minimum. Other corporations have entered 
into the construction of buildings and like projects purely in order to expend 
the surplus and avoid the payment of the tax. While this is beneficial from the 
standpoint of stimulating business and industry, it is detrimental so far as 
federal revenue is concerned, because it defeats the tax and leaves the govern- 
ment without a revenue anticipated and upon which account was taken. 
A moderation of the tax undoubtedly would result both in less hardship 
and in a greater revenue. 

Another method of taxation being considered by members of Congress 
is the land tax. There is much opposition to a land tax, and doutless much 
misunderstanding of it. Perhaps no tax is more equitable than a properly 
administered land tax. It is doubtful whether the present Congress would 
agree to a land tax, but if it were possible, neither the wage-workers of the 
cities nor the farmers of the country should oppose the measure. The chief 
opponents of the land tax undoubtedly are those who hold large tracts of 
land for speculative purposes, and those who hold land valuable for its 
mining resources. The land tax constitutes a penalty upon idle and unused 
land and should rest comparatively light upon the owners of small properties 
upon which they make their living. 

The principal concern at this time, however, is that the proposal for a 
sales tax be defeated. Of all forms of taxation either in existence or n con- 


templation, none is more iniquitous and none would in the long run work 
greater injury to the masses of our people or develop grea‘er resentment among 
them. If we can not have a truly scientific program of taxation, let us at 
least not have the ultimate in chaos. 





The steady, persistent work of the trade union movement bears fruit in 

many fields. As the result of statistics and information 

pn oye Phage gathered by the officers of the American Federation of 

SHAME OF IT Labor it is possible to present gratifying information 

regarding the progress that has been made toward abolish- 

ing the contract labor system and other prison evils in the varidlis states. 

Because of the campaign of organized labor the state use system is in 
operation in whole or in part in the penal institutions of thirty-nine states. 

The movement toward the payment of wages is growing steadily and 
wages now are paid in twenty-nine states, though no state yet pays according 
to the prevailing rate in the community. 

A survey just concluded in the state of Maryland, where the contract 
system still is in use, shows conclusively the relative merits of the old and the 
new systems and reveals in graphic manner the unsavory character of the 
vicious contract system. In the following tabulation it is shown to what extent 
both the prisoner and the state are exploited under the contract system, while 
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underjthe state use system the prisoner is of use to himse!f and the state 
and is removed from unfair competition with free workers. 


MARYLAND PRISON LABOR SYSTEM 1919 


1 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Wage Wageper Return Net Per . 
Work- per yr. paidto tostate return capita Percapita Percapita re- 
Industry days capita prisoners from to return to return to turn to state 
per year. per in the contract. prisoners state per prisoner and prisoner 
day. industry. per year. day. per day. per day. 
Contract for 
Holloware....... 56,793.5 $0.27 15,413.64 -6,438.62 15,413.64 -0.11 -27 0.16 
Centract for 
Brooms & Brushes 46,680.0 -16 7,838.93 -25,831.18 7,838.93 -.55 16 -.39 


iedeteses 92,956°25 -31 28,990.86 —10,375.87 28,990.86 -31 31 -20 


Contract for 
eR 20,025.0 19 3,940.75 -5,043.12 3,940.75 ~.25 19 -.06 


Road Work under 
Contract with 
Thomas, Bennett 


& Hunter........ 4,830.9 50 . 2,415.53 5,328.18 2,415.53 1.10 .50 1.60 
Construction work 
for B.& O.R.R.Co. 7,903.0 50 3,951.50 15,595.41 3,951.50 1.97 50 2.47 
Road Work Anne 
Arundel] County.. 651.5 .50 326.08 1,174.65 326.08 1.80 -50 2.30 


Road Work (State 
Roads Commis- 





Aa 16,521.5 50 8,268.75 19,743.20 8,268.75 1.19 -50 1.69 

Maintenance work 36,300.0 —25,301.10 -.69 -.69 

Contract for mats 51,252.0 -10 = 5,186.50 —32,048.10 5,186.50 -.62 10 ~.52 

Contract for wire 

GUE vases cyecs 11,988.0 08 1,047.77 -9,250.65 1,047.77 -.77 68 -.69 

Contract for 

Clothing......... 2,346.0 .22 522.52 -1,614.17 522.52 -.68 22 -.46 

Contract for 

| eee 14,734.0 18 2,655.47 -9,355.69 2,655.47 -.63 18 -.45 

Outside Labor.... 28,112.0 50 14,056.61 35,899.43 14,056.61 1.27 50 1.77 

a eee 12,227.0 18 2,164.92 -14,904.91 2,164.92 -1.21 18 

Maint. unpaid.... 19,500.0 23,707.50 -1.21 -1.21 
422,820.65 96,779.83 -—86,131.07 96,779.83 


In the state of Kentucky there has been abundant proof of the brutality 
of the old contract system. When Mr. Moyer, former warden of Sing Sing 
prison and later warden of the Kentucky penitentiary, went to the Kentucky 
institution about a year ago he found that the men were being beaten for 
failure to perform their tasks. He had much difficulty in cleaning up the blood- 
stained punishment room so as to stamp out the disgrace. His official report 
pointing out the value to the contractors and the unfairness to the convict 
is as follows: 

“On May 24, 1917, the Board of Prison Commissioners of the state of Kentucky 
executed a contract with the Hoge-Montgomery Company for two hundred (200) able- 
bodied prisoners to be employed in the broom, shoe and box manufacturing business 
at the rate of 75 cents per day per man for an average of nine (9) hours per day. This 
contract was for three years from June 1, 1917, with the privilege of renewal for three 
years from June 1, 1920, providing at least four months’ notice of renewal was given. 


This contract was renewed. 
“On June 6, 1918, a contract was made between the same parties for four hundred 


(400) able-bodied prisoners at 95 cents per day per man for an average of nine hours per 
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day. This contract was to continue for four years from January 1, 1919, with the privi- 
lege of renewal for four years from January 1, 1923, provided at least four months’ notice 
of renewal be given. 

“On November 14, 1916, the Board of Prison Commissioners executed a contract 
with the Reliance Manufacturing Company for 400 able-bodied prisoners at 50 cents per 
day. This contract was for three years from June 1, 1917, with the privilege of renewal 
for three years from June 1, 1920, providing three months notice of renewal was given 
The contract was renewed. This contract provided that when the output exceeded four- 
teen shirts per man per day that the Reliance people would pay the state 40 cents per 
dozen shirts. It was also agreed that the day should consist of nine hours. 

“On March 1, 1917, the Board of Prison Commissioners executed a contract with 
the Frankfort Chair Company for forty able-bodied prisoners and eighty-five prisoners 
not able-bodied men at 85 cents per day for the able-bodied and 60 cents per day for those 
not able-bodied and not on piece price work. All other not able-bodied prisoners were to 
work at piece price as per a schedule filed with the contract. This contract was for three 
years from June 1, 1917, with the privilege of renewal for three years from June 1, 1920, 
provided notice of intention to renew had been given at least two months in advance and 
the bond renewed. The contract was renewed. 

“Without intending to comment on the main provisions of these contracts fewish to 
invite your attention to the fact that the clauses providing for renewing the contracts 
lack that mutuality which is essential from both parties to make contracts binding 
In other words, the only provision necessary was for the contractors to give the required 
notice of renewal leaving the commonwealth no choice in the matter. 

“I wish further to invite your attention that these contracts were made or renewed 
at a time when labor was in great demand and was receiving the highest wage ever paid 
generally in this country. For this reason it is hard to understand why the prison labor 
of this reformatory should be contracted for at the prices stated, especially when it is 
generally known that it cost the Commonwealth of Kentucky at least a dollar per day per 
man to maintain this institution. From this it must follow that every day these prisoners 
are employed on contracts the state of Kentucky is losing an average of 25 cents per man. 
This is abundantly proven from the fact that a survey of the industries of this institution 
show that in a preceding year the loss to the state from men assigned to contracts was 
about $84,000. 

“T wish further toinvite your attention to the fact that in addition to selling the labor 
of the prisoners at these very low prices, the state has given to the contractors, free of 
charge, heat, water, light, power, and the use of yard space, shops, storage room and 
offices, worth at the lowest estimate from $500 to $1,500 per month, according to the 
amount of shop space, storage room and office room taken. 

“‘While it is perhaps irrelative to the contracts to consider this information yet I 
think it is useful to know that the average cost of prison !abor for constructing a pair of 
shoes is 9} cents, of a shirt, 3 4-7 cents, and of a chair about 114 cents if the demands of 
the contractors as to the amount of output be conceded. If these prices for prison labor 
be compared with outside prices of labor, it will not be hard to understand why the 
contractors are so persistent in trying to make the output as large as possible. Of course 
you will understand that these figures are based upon the daily price of prison labor and the 
claim of the contractors as to what constitute a fair daily product, but the prices will 
necessarily vary as the output increases or decreases. 

“Tt needs no explanation to show that these contracts were executed before the time 
of the present Board of Charities and Corrections and before you were made Commis- 
sioner of Public Institutions; the dates of the contracts will fully establish this. 

“But, nevertheless, I hope you will understand that I am intending no reflection on the 
board or yourself when I say that these contracts are neither more nor less than a crime 
against the Commonwealth of Kentucky and that steps can not be taken too soon to 
prevent the great financial loss to the state involved in these contracts, and a disorganiz- 
ing effect of the influence of the contractors upon the proper administration of this 
reformatory. 
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“I know it has been your desire to meet the provisions of these contracts in a fair 
and honorable way, and in this I have tried in my small way to cooperate with you. To 
prove this I desire to invite your attention to the following distribution of population 
comparing the distribution on the date of my arrival with the distribution of March 1, 
1921. 
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“This is further proven by the records which will show a gradual increase in the 
earnings from contractors as follows: 
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“While these earnings may not compare favorably for the state with those of former 
years when a maximum of work was obtained by an outrageous use of a flogging system 
for short work, they will represent a gradual return to normal conditions without the use 
of the strap or the bludgeon. 

‘These figures represent the wages of prisoners employedon contracts. They do not 
represent any earnings from over-product. In fact, I have not been able to have any over- 
product for the reason, as I charge, of the lack of cooperation on the part of the con- 
tractors, I am satisfied from my personal observations and from daily inspections and 
the attitude of the contractors that they have utterly failed to do their part to help obtain 
over-products; that, as a matter of fact, they have impeded us in many ways in our own 
efforts to secure the desired results. Of course this is not hard to understand. The con- 
tractors are, without doubt, endeavoring to enrich themselves as much as possible from 
cheap prison labor and it goes without saying that every dollar obtained in this way 
is an indirect assault on the assets of the commonwealth. 

“T realize that your hands aretied in this matter unless it shall be shown that these 
contracts are illegal and can be cancelled but I hope the day is not far distant when the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky will regain this valuable asset which is now in the hands of 
the contractors, and the labor of the prisoners can be used for the benefit of the common- 
wealth instead of the contractors. I also hope that the day is not far distant when Ken- 
tucky will take its place among other enlightened states where the contracts have 
been abolished from prisons, and the State itself will utilize this great source of income.” 


A bill is now before Congress, introduced at the request of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, providing for state use systems and preventing the 
transport in interstate commerce of products of convict labor destined for 
sale in the open market. 

All organizations of labor should continue the struggle for the complete 
elimination of the contract system and of prison competition with free labor, 
and eventually the entire evil will be remedied. Such a wrong can not much 
longer exist in the face of enlightened effort. 





= 
Charters were issued from April 1 to and including April 30, as follows: 
International unions, 1; central-labor unions, 3; local trade unions, 7 ; federal 
labor unigns, 5; total, 16. 
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If confession is good for the soul, the Postal Bulletin, published daily ‘“‘by 
direction of the postmaster general for the information 
and guidance of officers and employes of the postal service”’ 
should feel relieved in its soul, for in its issue of April 30 
it published a confession. Following is an item and caption, taken from the 
Postal Bulletin of that date: 


SMOKE OUT THE 
“SPY SKUNKS” 


Postmasters as Secret Service Agents 


Apri, 22, 1921. 
The attention of the department has recently been called to the fact that a number 
of postmasters have agreed to act as agents for a secret service organization. It is not 
believed that service of this kind by a postmaster would be desirable from any stand- 
point. Postmasters are therefore notified that they should not act as agents for any 
concern of this character, and those who have already accepted such appointments should 


resign as agents without delay. 
HvuBERT Work, 


First Assistant Postmaster General. 


It is but fair to say that the confession is a manly and meritorious one. 
The order of the first assistant postmaster general is a just and proper one. 

If postmasters have been giving service—or selling service—to private 
detective agencies, it is of course high time the practice was brought to 
a stop. 

The order and the confession which it carries within it is a matter of deep 
interest. It reveals something of the great net-work of spy systems to which 
labor has again and again called attention and against which it has again and 
again made protest. 

The rules and laws of the postal service are calculated to throw the 
greatest possible protection about the mails, but it is evident that those 
have been found, willing for a price, to sell information gathered in the 
course of duty. The evil genius of espionage stops at nothing, it is willing 
to defile anything and shrinks at no betrayal or treachery. 

If one more trail has been found and blocked it is that much gained for 
decency, but there is plenty of it left. Righteousness must ever fight to 
defend itself. 





Measured in terms of moral advantage the effort of the employing printers, 
through their organization, to dishonor and disavow the 
agreement entered into with the International Typographical 
Union for the establishment of the forty-four-hour week, has cost them 
dearly. 

Measured in any other terms it can scarcely have been less expensive. 
“The employing book and job printers who were involved have lost their 
fight. 

More than a year ago the employers and the workers, through their 
respective organizations, meeting in conference according to their estab- 
lished practice, agreed that on May 1, 1921, the forty-four-hour week should 


BRAVO, TYPOS! 
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be established. It was an excellent example of the working of collective 
bargaining and joint agreement. 

With the passing of time the employers began to change their opinion, 
doubtless because of the general campaign then being waged to weaken 
and destroy organized labor. Doubtless the employing printers thought the 
time opportune to join what had the appearance of a strong movement 
to restore the dominance of employers over workers. 

Long before the date set for inauguration of the forty-four-hour week 
the employers announced that, for one shallow reason or another, they were 
not bound by the agreement and that it would not be honored. What was 
proposed was a shameless renunciation of a pledge, the repudiation of a 
contract. 

It is a credit to the strength, solidarity and discipline of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, that those who sought to bring dishonor upon 
a contract have been unable to succeed. They were defeated before the contest 
began. 

The union men and women in the Typographical Union determined 
to protect the agreement and to refuse to give their services except under the 
terms therein agreed upon. Their decision was to refuse to work in shops 
that repudiated that agreement. 

At the outset but few more than 6,000 workers were compelled to thus 
register their protest against dishonor. This number decreased rapidly. 
Employers found their position untenable. The vantage ground of an untruth 
is difficult to hold. The great cities speedily agreed to abide by the agree- 
ment. In Chicago and New York the voices for repudiation were drowned 
at once. Other cities followed rapidly. The position of the union was unim- 
peachable. It stood for the keeping of a pledge. It stood for the recognition 
of democratic practice. It stood for the joint agreement. It stood for order 
and discipline and honor in industry. 

There has been little comment in American newspapers—themselves 
not affected by the situation—on this effort to violate an agreement. Had 
the union been the offending party there would have been a chorus of con- 
demnation from coast to coast. But even in the absence of the condemna- 
tion that would have been heaped upon working people, all fair judges and all 
who strive for progress through the orderly means of negotiation and agree- 
ment, will rejoice in the vindication of the agreement in this instance and 
will unerringly place the blame for the attempted repudiation. 

The printers have won a victory richly merited and they have advanced 
the workers of their trade a long step in the direction toward which trade 
unionism forever turns its face. 





Do you want the Department of Labor weakened or destroyed? If not, 
write your congressman and senators, letting them know your position. 

















the unfair employers to abolish the 

Department of Labor has become 
so active and open that the newspapers 
are now discussing the question. Believing 
that the reactionary element in Congress 
is in the saddle, those who object to a de- 
partment that is beneficial to the workers of 
our country have thrown off their masks and 
come out in the limelight. They not only 
seek the abolition of the Department of 
Labor but have determined that the De- 
partment of Agriculture must also go. 

Heretofore the enemies of the Depart- 
ment of Labor have carried on their work 
against the department by having the 
appropriations made so small that it could 
not properly function. The refusal to ap- 
propriate funds for the carrying on of the 
United States Employment Service, a most 
important part of the duties of the depart- 
ment, was hailed by unfair employers as a 
glorious victory. So elated were they with 
the destruction of that necessary bureau 
that they now believe they will have no 
serious trouble in wiping out the department 
entirely. 

Officials of the administration are re- 
ferred to as favoring reorganization of all 
the departments with a view to reducing 
them to eight. President Harding has been 
credited with favoring uniting the War and 
Navy Departments and establishing a De- 
partment of Public Welfare. Bills for these 
purposes already have been presented in 
Congress. 

The Department of Labor is regarded by 
its enemies to be too human an instru- 
ment for the public good. It is therefore 
proposed that a so-called Department of 
Public Welfare shall take its place. This 
department suggests the welfare plans of 
the “open shop” corporations. It is to be 
presumed that it will carry out under 
the direction of the government a national 
welfare plan similar to that followed by 
unfair employers to prevent the organiza- 
tion of their employes. So obnoxious 
has been the welfare plan of the corpora- 
tions, and especially that followed for 
years by the vessel owners, that it is known 
among seamen, for instance, as the ‘‘hell- 
fare’ plan. ‘The proposed law _ savors 
too much of philanthropy, state charity, 


Tit: nearly eight years’ campaign of 


Report of the Legislative Committee 


paternalism and patronage and has abso- 
lutely nothing to commend it on the practi- 
cal side of life. 

Section 10 of S. 1607, providing for the 
establishment of a Department of Public 
Welfare “‘and for other purposes,” gives the 
President the power by a stroke of a pen to 
abolish entirely the Department of Labor at 
will. It provides: 


That the President is authorized to transfer to 
the Department of Public Welfare in addition to 
the functions, powers and duties transferred to the 
department by this act, any educational, health, or 
social welfare service or activity, performed or 
conducted by any other office, bureau, board, com- 
mission, or agency of the Federal Government which 
the President shall find and by proclamation de- 
clare are related to or connected with the functions, 
powers and duties which by this act are transferred 
to and vested in the department or Secretary of 
Public Welfare and would in his judgment be more 
efficiently and economically administered if vested 
in, imposed upon, and coordinated with the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The President’s order di- 
recting such transfer shall designate the records, 
equipment, property, personnel, and available bal- 
ances of appropriations of the office or agency 
theretofore exercising or performing the powers or 
duties affected by the order, which shall also be 
transferred to the department. All powers and duties 
whether of a supervisory, appellate, or other charac- 
ter, conferred or imposed by law or lawful executive 
order upon the head of an executive department 
in relation to the administration of the functions, 
powers, or duties so transferred, shall be vested in 
and shall be thereafter exercised and performed 
by the Secretary of Public Welfare. The secretary 
may assign the functions, powers, and duties so 
transferred by the President to such division or divi- 
sions of the Department of Public Welfare as he 
may deem advisable.” 


The organic law creating the Department 
of Labor sets out its purpose as follows: 


The purpose of the Department of Labor shall 
be to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment. 


The proposed Department of Public Wel- 
fare was undoubtedly conceived by those 
who delight in “pink teas.” Back of the idea 
is the hidden motive to give someone who 
knows nothing of the necessities of humanity 
a job. The function of the Department of 
Labor is to ‘develop the welfare of the wage- 
earners” of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
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ment. But it is charged that this is class 
legislation. 

And in order to eliminate all suspicion 
that the government is interested in the 
advancement of the workers the bill to 
create the Department of Public Welfare 
has been presented in both. houses of 
Congress. In the last congress the title 
of the bill was to create a Department of 
“Social” Welfare, but “social” savored too 
much of labor and therefore the title was 
changed in the bills presented in the present 
Congress to a Department of Public Welfare. 

By the abolition of the Department of 
Labor “‘to foster, promote and develop 
the welfare of the wage-earners” would be 
no longer a function of government. The 
object undoubtedly is to destroy all efforts 
of the workers for the betterment of their 
economic condition. 

If sufficient appropriations were made to 
permit the Department of Labor to function, 
as was intended by the organic law, it natu- 
rally would follow.that the public welfare 
would be automatically conserved. It would 
be a living, human, constructive depart- 
ment and would be of the greatest practical 
benefit. On the other hand, the Department 
of Public Welfaré would have no interest 
in the economic advancement of the workers. 

It is understood to be the intention of 
those who are behind the agitation for a 
Department of Public Welfare to first have 
that department created and then give the 
death thrust to the Department of Labor by 
distributing its functions in other depart- 
ments or eliminating them entirely. S. 
1253, by Senator Sterling, is one of the bills 
presented for this purpose. It provides that 
all the duties and powers now given the Sec- 
retary of Labor by the immigration laws 
shall be conferred on a Board of Immigra- 
tion consisting of five members, one of 
whom shall be the Secretary of Labor. 

Representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appeared before a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House and pro- 
tested against transferring any of the bu- 
reaus of the Department of Labor to the 
proposed Department of Public Welfare. 
Especial objection was made to section 10. 
It was pointed out that the Children’s 
Bureau dealt exclusively with children of the 
wage-earners, and that the well-being of the 
children depended upon the economic con- 
ditions of their parents. 
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It was also contended that vocational 
education and industrial rehabilitation of 
men and women who had been injured either 


, in war or industry are also most closely con- 


nected with the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; that in fitting men or women 
for any trade not only should the acquiring 
of a trade be considered but the number 
of people who might find profitable employ- 
ment should also be recognized as one of the 
determining factors in preparing people for 
any industrial activity. 

The Department of Labor should be, if 
permitted by adequate appropriations, in a 
position to know how many who have been 
rehabilitated can be absorbed in any given 
trade or industry. No other department 
could have such direct information upon 
such an important subject. 

It was also urged by us that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission, which 
provides for protection of persons injured in 
industry, should be part of the Department 
of Labor, as it is connected exclusively with 
the care of the victims of industry. 


Anti-Strike Bill 


In the last Congress Senator Poindexter, 
when only two other Senators were present 
in the Senate, endeavored to railroad 
through a bill which prohibited strikes in- 
terfering with interstate commerce. It was’ 
passed by the three men. Representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor im- 
mediately notified friendly Senators and a 
motion was made by Senator La Follette to 
reconsider the action. Further attempts to 
pass the bill were prevented. The same bill 
was reintroduced in the present session and 
is known as S. 16. 

Senator Poindexter also introduced S. 23 
through which he expects to accomplish 
the same end in a roundabout way. It pur- 
ports to provide for the protection of 
“property, processes and agencies of the gov- 
ernment from anarchy and bolshevism.” 
While the law would undoubtedly be de- 
clared unconstitutional because of its inva- 
sion of state rights it will be objected to by 
Labor because of its hidden purposes. 

There is nothing in the bill which does 
not come under the police power of the 
various states. Undoubtedly the author of 
the bill is not so much interested in bolshe- 
vism or anarchy as he is in the effort to get 
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through Congress something that will pro- 
hibit the normal activities of the workers. 
Any person who advocates the changing of 
political, industrial, social or economic 
conditions, or “for any other purpose,” shall 
be guilty of a felony and fined $50,000, 
sent to prison for forty years, or both, if 
incident thereto property should. be de- 
stroyed or human life sacrificed. 

Testimony was given in Chicago during the 
American Railway Union’s strike in 1894 
that freight cars in the railroad yards had 
been set afire by emissaries of the railroads 
in order that federal and state soldiers could 
be sent into that city. It often has been the 
practice where strikes occur that private 
detective agencies furnish gunmen who stir 
up trouble, and even riots, in order to break 
the strike. In such an event innocent work- 
ers could be sent to jail for forty years or 
fined $50,000, or both. 

It is evidently Senator Poindexter’s de- 
sign to create a legal status by which 
the normal activities of the toiling masses 
of our country to protect and promote 
their rights and welfare can be connected 
with unfortunate incidents sometimes oc- 
curring during a struggle all too often pro- 
voked by corporate enemies of the toilers. 
It would tend to practically nullify any 
normal and lawful efforts of the wage- 
earners of America to advance economi- 
cally. In some way or another an incidental 
unlawful act may occur, though provoked 
in the most subtle or brutal manner by the 
agencies of corporate wealth, and the work- 
ers would be made the innocent victims. 

It also is believed that the bill, like the 
Senator’s anti-strike bill which failed in the 
last Congress, is for propaganda purposes 
in aid of the unfair employers in their fast 
dwindling campaign for the so-called open 
shop. 


Attack on Seamen’s Act 


“Drowning made easy” should be the title 
of H. R. 3716, introduced in the House by 
Representative Scott of Michigan. It is an 
attack on section 14 of the Seamen’s 
act which provides specifically for the num- 
ber of “‘life boats, floats, rafts, life pre- 
servers and other life savings appliances and 
equipment” on vessels owned by citizens 
of the United States navigating ‘‘the ocean or 
any lake, bay, or sound of the United 
States.” 
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The present law provides there shall be 
a sufficient number of boats and rafts on 
each vessel to carry 50 per cent of the pas- 
sengers in case of fire or shipwreck. Fifty 
per cent have no protection. The boats 
must care for 20 per cent and the rafts 
30 per cent. The bill reduces the number of 
boats and life saving equipment require- 
ments by one-half. It gives vessels the right 
to begin carrying passengers fifteen days 
earlier in the spring and a month or more 
later in the fall. Andrew Furuseth, presi- 
dent of the Seamen’s International Union, 
thus points out the brutality of the bill: 

They have the legal right now to drown 50 per 
cent of the persons they carry. They want the legal 
right to drown at least 75 per cent. 


Representatives of the seamen are ably 
fighting for the preservation of the Seamen’s 
act. Every aid will be given by the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor to defeat the amendment making 
traveling on water still more hazardous than 
it is at present. . 


Conspiracy to Admit Chinese 


The organized agitation that has been car- 
ried on more or less secretly for years to 
permit the admission of Chinese to the 
United States has reached a stage when its 
sponsors have begun to work openly. The 
first public move was made in Congress May 
14 when the vice-president laid before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the legisla- 
ture of Hawaii favoring the enactment of 
legislation to permit the admission into the 
Territory of Hawaii of a sufficient number of 
persons, including oriental immigration, as 
may be necessary to meet the existing labor 
shortage. 

There is no labor shortage in Hawaii. 
The object is to permit the immigration 
of Chinese coolies because they will work 
for less wages than the Filipinos, Porto 
Ricans and Japanese now in that country. 
If they are admitted to Hawaii the action 
will be followed by admitting them to the 
United States. 

In their campaign to open the gates 
of our country to Chinese immigration the 
promoters of the conspiracy apply unjustly 
and without warrant the terms “reds,” 
“communists,” and “I. W. W.’s” to the 
members of the bona fide labor movement 
of America. This is for the purpose of hid- 
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ing the nefarious intentions of their cam- 
paign. It is a fact that can not be denied 
that there is a well organized attempt being 
made to import Chinese coolies into the 
United States to force down the standards 
of life. 

The movement in this country is being 
engineered by the National Agricultural 
and Development Committee. Chas. T. 
Henderson, chairman of this committee, in 
a circular letter sent to various employers 
thus points out the object of encouraging 
Chinese immigration: 

These raids of the reds, communists and I.W.W.’s 
emphasize the desirability of bringing into this 
country hereafter a class of labor that does not or- 
ganize, has no foolish notions of six hour days or 
fiv e-day weeks, and does not wish to upset our pres- 
ent form of government. The raising of the ban on 
Chinese labor will, we believe, go far to solve the 
problem of our pfesent danger. 


Labor should be awake to the menace it 
faces in opening the gates of Hawaii to 
Chinese immigration. It would be the first 
step toward their admission to the United 
States. 

Immigration 


H. R. 4075, providing that the number of 


aliens “of any nationality who may be 
admitted under the immigration laws in any 
fiscal year shall be limited to 3 per cent 
of the number of foreign born persons of any 
such nationality resident in the United 
States as determined by the United States 
census of 1910,” was passed by Congress 
and signed by the president. 

Every effort was made to amend the bill 
to restrict immigration for two years. Sena- 
tor Harris offered an amendment placing a 
restriction on immigration for five years. 
This was defeated. He then offered an 
amendment to reduce the percentage of aliens 
that could enter the United States to 1 per 
cent. This was defeated. Senator Trammel 
also offered an amendment restricting immi- 
gration for two years. This was defeated. 


Railroads 


The Senate passed without roll-call Reso- 
lution No. 23 by Senator Cummins of Iowa. 
It directs the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce to inquire into the operating 
revenue and expenses of the railroads. 
Special attention is to be paid to the extra- 
ordinary cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion from March 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921. 
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Representatives of the railway department 
of the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations will present evidence 
showing that waste and inefficient manage- 
ment are the causes of the failure of the 
railroads to meet expenses. 


Sedition 

The usual plethora of sedition bills have 
been introduced in Congress. Hidden in all 
their provisions is the real motive to punish 
workers who may have the temerity to 
effectively protest against unjust treatment 
by unfair employers. These are covered in 
the titles of the bills by that peculiar 
phrase ‘“‘and for other purposes,” which can 
mean anything. The bills are known as 
H. R. 27, by Representative Graham, S. 
570 by Senator King, S. 1562 by Senator 
Pomerene and S. 1375 by Senator Sterling. 


Sale’s Tax 


Hearings are being held on the question of 
general taxation by the committee on 
finance of the Senate. A number of bills to 
repeal the excess profits tax and substitute 
a turnover sale’s tax have been introduced 
in the Senate. The Executive Council has 
taken a strong stand against the turnover 
sale’s tax. It also has insisted that the excess 
profits tax should be maintained and that 
every effort in its power be made against 
its repeal. 

No greater burden can be placed on the 
people of our country than the turnover sale’s 
tax. Representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appeared before the com- 
mittee and protested against its adoption. 


Housing 


Representative Kelly introduced H. R. 
2163 which proposes to establish a United 
States Savings Board. The Postmaster- 
General, the Secretary of Labor, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Attorney-General shall con- 
stitute the board and shall take over the con- 
trol of the existing postal savings system. 
Depositors shall be paid 4 per cent per 
annum. The money on deposit in the postal 
savings banks shall be invested in United 
States treasury certificates and other gov- 
ernment securities, or school, city, town or 
county bonds where returns shall be not 
less than 43 per cent. Loans would be made 
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to citizens to erect or purchase dwelling 
houses. No loans for more than $6,000 are 
contemplated by the bill. 

This bill, though not perfect in every de- 
tail, seems to us to supply a much needed 
want. First, it removes the discrimination 
by the government of paying only 2 per cent 
on savings deposits when private financial 
institutions pay not less than 3 or 4 per cent. 
The increasing of the interest upon savings 
by the government from 2 to 4 per cent 
would attract the deposits of fhe people to 
the postal savings banks rather than to 
private institutions organized purely for 
profit. In addition the bill aims to provide a 
remedy for the terrible condition of the 
housing shortage of the people of the 
country. At the present time the govern- 
ment deposits the money deposited by the 
people in the postal savings banks in private 
banks and receives 2} per cent interest. 
Then it borrows back the same money and 
pays 53 and 6 per cent. 


Department of Health 


Senator Owen introduced S. 526, provid- 
ing for the establishment of a Department 
of Health. Provision is made that the Public 
Health Service, the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics and the Bu- 
reau of the Census shall be transferred to the 
proposed Department of Health. The de- 
partment is to cooperate with the depart- 
ments of health of the various states upon 
invitation of their chief executives or other 
proper authorities. 


Reclassification 


Open warfare against the reclassification 
bill approved by the federal employes be- 
came apparent when a bill for the same pur- 
pose was introduced by Senator Smoot, 
with the request that it be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. The federal 
employes favored its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. After a debate of 
several days the supporters of Senator Smoot 
forced a compromise which provided that 
both committees would consider the bill. 


Budget 


S. 1084 passed both the Senate and the 
House and was sent to conference. It pro- 
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vides for a Bureau of the Budget with a 
director and an assistant director. It fur- 
ther provides that the president shall trans- 
mit to Congress on the first day of each regu- 
lar session a budget that shall set forth the 
estimates of expenditures and appropriations 
necessary for the support of the government 
for the ensuing fiscal year. It is proposed 
that the bureau shall work in conjunction 
with the committees in congress having 
jurisdiction over revenues and appropria- 
tions. 


Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Bill 


The farmers’ cooperative marketing bill 
passed the House and is now in the Senate. 
It authorizes farmers to form associations for 
collective marketing, with immunity from 
prosecution under the Sherman Anti-trust 
law. 


Army 


The House on May 10 passed the Army 
Appropriation bill providing for an army of 
150,000 men. An amendment was previ- 
ously adopted directing the Secretary ‘of 
War to grant applications of enlisted men 
for discharge, regardless of whether they 
have served their enlistments, until the size 
of the army is reduced to that figure. In the 
last session of the Sixty-sixth Congress the 
Senate, voted for an army of 175,000. A 
compromise was reached between the House 
and Senate making the number 156,000. 
The bill was met with a “pocket veto” by 
President Wilson. 


One Day's Rest in Seven 


H. R. 4388 by Representative Zihlman 
provides for one day’s rest in seven for em- 
ployes of the District of Columbia with the 
exception of janitors, watchmen and em- 
ployes in bakeries or caring for animals or 
maintaining fires whose duties do not take 
more than three hours work on Sunday. It 


. also does not apply to superintendents or 


foremen or employes in dairies, creameries, 
butter and cheese, factories, ice cream manu- 
facturing plants and milk bottling establish- 
ments where not more than seven persons are 
employed. 














Department of Highways 


H. R. 4579 by Representative Raker, 
provides for the creation of a national 
Department of Highways and a national 
highway commission whose functions shall be 
to construct and maintain a system of con- 
necting interstate motor truck highways 
that shall have the strength and capacity 
adapted for motor trucks engaged in heavy 
transportation. 


Good Roads 


S. Res. 27 by Senator King and H. R. 2271 
by RepresentativefRobison provides that 
the United States shall aid the various states 
in the construction of rural post roads to the 
amount of $226,750,000. 


Stop-Watch and Bonus System 


When H. R. 5010, the army appropria- 
tion bill, was before the House a motion was 
made by Representative Underhill to strike 
out the clause prohibiting the bonus or stop- 
watch system. It was defeated by a vote of 
thirty-six to sixty-nine. A similar motion 
was made by Representative Blanton when 
H. R. 4803, the Naval Appropriation bill, 
was up for consideration. It also was 
defeated. 


Increase for Bookbinders 


H. R. 5424 by Representative Zihlman 
provides for an increase of the wages of the 
bookbinders and machine operators em- 
ployed in the Government Printing Office. 
This is a very worthy bill and should be 
passed. 


Disarmament 


Following a three days’ debate the naval 
appropriation bill, carrying $369,000,000, of 
which $90,000,000 is provided for continuing 
the naval building program, was passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate. During the 
debate it was shown that the sentiment of 
the House was overwhelmingly in favor of 
inserting a provision authorizing the presi- 
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dent to call a disarmament conference of the 
leading nations and to make the appropria- 
tions for the building program contingent 
upon the failure of such a conference. It 
was believed this would be a step toward the 
goal of universal peace and it would remove 
the excessive tax burdens of the people. But 
its approval was refused. 

In the Senate the bill is being fought 
by Senators Borah and King, Senator Borah 
charging that the continued program of our 
government in building a large navy would 
surely lead to war in the near future; that all 
the signs pointed that way and to avert 
another world-wide catastrophe Congress 
should demand that the President call a 
world-wide conference on this all-important 
subject. Senator King declared that the 
costs would reach $3,000,000,000 within 
three years and that the guns and battle- 
ships being provided would be obsolete by 
the time the present program is completed. 


Recommendations 


In the report herewith submitted upon 
the subject of legislation affecting the rights, 
welfare and interests of the wage workers 
of our country we have called attention 
to several of the bills most dangerous to 
their interests and to the people generally. 
We especially call attention to the bills 
which provide for the weakening and pos- 
sible destruction of the Department of 
Labor, the attempt to nullify the Seamen’s 
act, the proposed repeal of the excess profits 
tax, the bill to impose the iniquitous sale’s 
tax and the opening of our doors to Chinese 
coolies. 

We strongly urge that the workers of our 
country enter solemn and emphatic protest 
against these various efforts to press down 
upon the shoulders of our people the yoke 
of misery and degradation. Organized labor 
in all its branches should make vigorous 
protest to their respective Senators and 
Representatives at the earliest possible 
time against these willful, overt, hostile acts 
toward Labor. 

W. C. RoBErts. 
Epw. F. McGrapy. 
Epcar C. WALLACE. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Wood Carvers 


Frank Detlef —We have twenty-two local unions 
with a total membership of 1,184. One death has 
occurred, resulting in an expenditure of $150. State 
of employment is poor. We are resisting the move- 
ment of the employers who are working against 
our advancement. 


Railway Clerks 


G. S. Levi.—We now have 1,635 local unions with 
a total membership of 176,621 members. The new 
lodges were formed in the following cities: Toledo, 
Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Brainerd, Minnesota; Oak- 
land, California; and Big Rapids, Michigan. State 
of employment is fair and is gradually improving. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have thirty-six local unions 
with a membership of 2,600. One death has oc- 
curred which resulted in an expenditure of $1,000. 
State of employment is good and is improving. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have five local unions with a 
total membership of 366. One death has occurred 
for which $200 was expended. All our members 
are working. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have ten local unions with a 
total membership of 375. State of employment is 
not good. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We now have 246 local unions with 
a total membership of 8,000. State of employment 
is slow but is improving slightly. 


Lithographers 


Jas. M. O’ Connor.—We have forty-six local unions 
with a total membership of 7,555. Nine deaths have 
occurred which resulted in an expenditure of $4,100. 
For the relief of our sick and disabled members, a 
total of 167 persons, $2,538 was expended. State of 
employment is very bad. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentsler.—We now have ten local unions 
with a total membership of 500. A new local union 
was formed in Brighton, Pennsylvania. One death 
occurred resulting in an expenditure of $200. State 
of employment is good, that is, all are under con- 
tract and are paid even though some mills were shut 


down for short spaces of time. Business is reviving 
in some sections and already there has been created a 
demand for additional men. 


Railroad Signalmen 


T. A. Austin —We have 153 local unions with a 
membership of 11,000, being an increase in members 
of 122 during the month. 


Wire Weavers 


Chas. C. Bradley.—We have six loc») unions with 
a total membership of 380. State of employment has 
never been as bad as it is at present. 


Flint Glass Workers 


C. J. Shipman.—We have 137 local unions with a 
membership of 9,475. State of employment is bad. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have 116 local unions with a 
total membership of 7,000. State of employment is 
fair and is improving. Our local union in Sherman, 
Texas, has signed a union agreement calling for a 
slight increase in wages. Our other local unions are 
merely renewing existing contracts. We are going 
to devote our time and funds to defeating the non- 
union shop campaign. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers 


G. H. Chapman.—We have seven local unions 
with a total membership of 248. State of employ- 
ment is poor but is improving. We have a union 
trade label movement in contemplation. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are urging our members 
to demand union-labeled goods when making 
purchases. 

Little Rock.—D. C. Herrington: 

In some trades employment is fairly steady. There 
is a very determined effort being made looking to a 
closer cooperation between organized farmers and 
organized labor. We are working to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 

Little Rock.—L,. W. Lowry: 

Employment is very slack. There are more union 
men employed than non-union men. Our members 
- oe the importance of the use of the union 
abel. 


(S09) 
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CALIFORNIA 


Petaluma.—Wm. M. Smith: 

Employment is very steady. Unemployment exists 
among the unorganized workers. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We urge our members to 
demand union-labeled goods when making pur- 
chases. 

Riverside.—Albert J. Tingleaf: 

The painters accepted a $1 cut in wages but the 
carpenters are still holding out for the old scale of $8. 
Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Mechanics are advised to stay away 
from Riverside in order that we will win out. Some 
good boosting is being done to promote the use of 
union-made goods. A new local union of painters 
was organized in Redlands. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Employment is not steady—many are idle. Con- 
dition of organized labor, however, is much better 
than unorganized. A few new buildings have been 
erected; the building trades seem to be doing pretty 
fair. Good work has been accomplished towards 
promoting the use of union-made products. A new 
local union of news venders has been organized; also 
one of elevator conductors and starters. 

San Pedro.—J. C. Blair: 

The Woolworth store here signed the clerk’s agree- 
ment. Through organization the pile drivers re- 
ceived an increase of 50 cents per day. Employ- 
ment is quite steady. Very little unemployment 
exists. Harbor improvement work is opening up, 
also boat repair shops. There is very little unor- 
ganized labor here. We are agitating for the use of 
union-made goods. Some builders are demanding 
the union label on materials. 

Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

Employment is steady. Shorter hours and better 
pay prevail inthe organized crafts than in the unor- 
ganized. In our line, cooks and waiters, we have 
the best sanitary conditions to work under and can 
furnish the most reliable help. Cooks and waiters 
and soft drink dispensers are holding their own. 
We have a label league at work to promote the use 
of union-made goods. 

Visalia.—F. C. Hunt: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent. Organized labor is stand- 


ing firm against wage decreases. All union men are 
demanding union-labeled goods. 

Visalia.—F. D. Keese: 

Condition of organized labor is good. We are 
working to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
Strike notice in state assembly won by labor forty- 
five to twenty-one. A new local union of butcher 
workmen was organized. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Ed. Anderson: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor has 
prevented a large reduction in wages which has 
been forced upon the unorganized. Our league is 
starting an extensive campaign to educate our 
members and friends to demand union-labeled 
goods as a means of fighting the non-union shop 
movement. 

Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

A number of organizations here are successfully 
resisting decreases in wages. Employment is not 
steady. We are expecting considerable public con- 
struction work to open up. The Bureau of Public 
Roads commences work soon and a great many men 
will be employed. Organized labor excels unor- 
ganized in good pay and favorable working condi- 
tions. 

Denver.—E. W. Robinson: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is in 
far better condition, however, than unorganized. 
We have an active union label league. 

Greeley —W. H. Gardner: 

Employment is not steady. Better pay and hours 
prevail among the organized crafts than among the 
unorganized. 

Trinidad.—W. H. Shelly: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good as compared with unorganized. 
We are boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 


CONNECTICUT 


Walling ford.—J. 1. Merchant: 

There is much non-union shop propaganda here. 
Employment is not steady. The work for the use 
of union-made goods is being agitated with vigor. 
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FLORIDA 


Winter Haven.—G. F. Gilbert: 

Working conditions have improved in the past 
month. The unions have increased their member- 
ship a little and organized labor is ahead. Employ- 
ment is steady. All contractors are fair to or- 
ganized labor. 

IDAHO 


Moscow.—Frank Stevens: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is much better than unorganized. 
We are putting up a fight against reduction of 
wages. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Thomas Cameron: 

Stove mounters, metal polishers, molders and 
foundry employes are all working under 1920 
agreement pending settlement of molders scale in 
April. A new theater under construction and quite 
a good deal of street work is giving employment to 
many. Belleville now has a real live branch of the 
union label league with about eighty members. 


Bloomington.—J. J. Vanhuss: 

Employment is very unsteady at present but the 
future looks very bright. Condition of organized 
labor is good. We have here one of the best co- 
operative stores that isin the state. We are opposing 
the non-union shop movement. The propaganda of 
the employers is bringing the workers to the realiza- 
tion of the necessity of purchasing only union- 
labeled goods. 

Cairo.—James R. Barnwell: 

Conditions are improving in the wood working 
industries. The Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. has 
resumed operation with almost normal conditions. 
The Harris saddlery plant has declared itself against 
organized labor. Employment is fairly steady. Con- 
dition of organized labor is 50 per cent better than 
that of unorganized. All crafts are demanding union- 
labeled products. We are endeavoring to organize 
the unskilled laborers into a federal labor union. 


Centralia.—Forest Devor: 

Employment is not steady. A little new building 
work has started up. Organized men are holding 
their own while in the unorganized crafts wages are 
unsteady. We are urging our members to demand 
union-made goods when making purchases. 


Sil 


Chicago.—Chas. Barada: 

Organized labor has established scale of wages 
from 45 to 50 cents per hour. We have a label 
committee at work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. Two local unions of meatcutters 
were organized—one at St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
the other at Birmingham, Alabama. 

Gillespie —Wm. Willard: 

Employment is not very steady. There is a non- 
union shop movement on foot here. The central 
trades have a label committee in the field. 

Herrin.—Abe Hicks: 

The building trades are working full time. Some 
new street paving is being done. 

Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

There has been no reduction in wages or increase 
in hours. The carpenters’ local union has taken in 
about fifty new members. The ice cream manu- 
facturers and the bakers are now using the union 
label on their products. Some street paving is being 
done. Condition of organized labor is good. 

Quincy.—John J. Kearney: 

The organized workers have suffered no reduc- 
tion in wages while the unorganized men have re- 
ceived cuts. Employment is not steady. We are 
getting busy in our work to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods, as this is a means of combating 
the non-union shop movement. 

Valier.—Jerry Wright: 

All carpenters are busy; the mines are working 
three days a week; and the new local union of 
retail clerks is doing fine. The contracts are all 
signed up. The hotel workers will soon be or- 
ganized. Employment is not steady. A ‘great 


deal of construction work is under way. This dis- 
trict is well organized. We urge our members to de- 
mand union-made goods when making purchases. A 
new local union of clerks has been organized. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—W. I. Marlette: 

Building here has seemed to take a boom. Union 
carpenters are well supplied with work; bricklayers 
and stone masons are kept busy also; in fact all union 
crafts are holding together fine. Employment is 
steady. When the Alex. King Stone Co. has their 
new mill completed about 100 men will be employed. 
Condition of organized labor is good. A cooperative 
store is being organized here in order to help the re- 
tail clerks’ union to bring the merchants to time. 

Evansville—Fred. Hohenberger: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Workers in the building trades are 
now receiving $1 per hour. A new local union of 
flour mill workers has been organized in Boonville. 

Gary.—F. H. Detrick: 

Wages and hours remain the same as heretofore. 
Employment is not steady. Building trade crafts 
are working more steady now than they have been. 
Condition of organized labor is good. 

Jasonville.—W. M. Lee: 

Employment is not steady, so many of the mines 
are being closed. We are endeavoring to organize a 
central labor union. A campaign has been started 
to promote the use of union-made goods. 

Lafayette—Louis J. Hart: 

Employment is fairly steady among the or- 
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ganized workers. There is some new work started 
in the building trades. Condition of organized labor 
is much better than condition of unorganized. 
We are strongly opposing a movement to reduce 
wages. We are putting forth constant effort to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. A new 
local union of roofers and terrazzo workers was 
organized. 

Muncie.—Harvey Hickman: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are working kard to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Portland.—Wm. N. Adney: 

Employment is not steady. There is some street 
work being done here. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods. 

Washington.—E. M. Whitehead: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Union men are demanding 
union-labeled goods. 


IOWA 


Carroll.—E. J. Miller: 

Employment is not steady. Our common laborers 
are still receiving 50 cents an hour—they will stand 
for no cut. This district is about 75 per cent or- 
ganized. The business houses here are handling more 
brands of union-made goods than heretofore. The 
common laborers and painters have recently been 
organized and seven cooks and waiters are now a 
part of the Des Moines local union. 

Cedar Falls.—Chas. C. MacKay: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor was 
successful in defeating the Kline industrial court 
bill. 

Clinton.—Geo. C. Campbell: 

We are fighting the non-union shop conditions 
and are holding our own. Building trades are work- 
ing under the same wage scales as last year and are 
fairly well employed. Condition of organized labor 
is better than unorganized. 

Council Bluffs—Wm. B. Daly: 

The railroad men are working steadily. Organized 
labor is in better shape than unorganized. We 
defeated the attempt to enact industrial court 
law in Iowa. 

Davenport.—C. R. Haggerty: 

Conditions are normal. We are working on new 
agreement for May. No new work has opened up as 
yet, but when things are settled this will be a banner 
year. We are urging our members to demand 
union-labeled goods when making purchases. 

Des Moines.—C. R. Milligan: 

The majority of our mechanics are working. 
Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is fairly steady. Several unfavorable laws were 
defeated in our state legislature. 


Fort Dodge.—E.’ L. Schweppe: 

All’organized’-workers asked’ for renewal of 1920 
agreements. Painters secured theirs and agreement 
became effective March 1. All others have been 
asked to reduce scales 20 per cent. This was re- 
jected by the workers. Employment is unsteady. 
Unorganized laborers are receiving cuts in wages. 
There is a fair demand for union-labeled goods. 


Newton.—F. Parker: 

Employment is not steady. We urge all our mem- 
bers to demand union-made goods when making 
purchases. A new building trades council has been 
organized. 

Oelwein.—E. C. Olson: 

Considerable unemployment exists here. All 
crafts are nearly 100 per cent organized. Due to the 
splendid work of our cooperative legislative council 
we have been able to hold on to the favorable laws 
we secured, to defeat several unfavorable bills and 
to obtain several bills for our betterment. 

Ottumwa.—Bert Sopher: 

The master builders want to cut wages of all crafts 
20 per cent but the union men are not standing for it. 
About 75 per cent of the men are working at the old 
scale. Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 80 per cent organized. 


KANSAS 


Chanute.—L,. Wilane: 

Organized workers are holding fast to conditions 
as they are at the present time. Employment is 
fairly steady. Organized laborers receive 50 cents 
per hour while the unorganized workers receive but 
35 cents. We are demanding union-labeled goods. 

Dodge—J. G. Sidlow: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We have a committee at work 
promoting the use of union-labeled goods. 


Kansas City.—Mrs. M. J. McSpadden: 

Employment is unsteady. A few factories have 
increased their forces. Eighteen building permits 
were granted during the first two weeks of April. 
Two cooperative stores have been organized. We 
have plans under way for building a labor temple. 
Continuous agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. A new local union 
of building laborers has been organized. We elected 
a union man, from the Switchmen’s Union for mayor 
of Kansas City. 

Salina.--C. L. Arterburn: 

Condition of organized labor is better than un- 
organized. ‘The non-union shop and the reduction 
wages is being advocated here at present. We urge 
all our members to demand union-labeled goods when 
purchasing. 

Salina.—Floyd M. Crain: 

Employment is fairly steady. Some new houses 
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are being built. Condition of organized labor is 
stronger and better than unorganized. The majority 
of men’s clothing here bears the union label. 


KENTUCKY 


Owensboro.—B. L. Nixon: 

Industrial conditions are very bad at present. 
Organized labor, however, is in better condition 
than unorganized. The miners’ union has increased 
its membership from about seventy to 175 members. 
We are urging all union men to demand union- 
labeled goods when making purchases. 

Somerset.—E. H. Ashley: 

Employment is not steady. Mechanics here are 
90 per cent organized. Through committees we are 
working to secure the use of union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Greenfield.—John J. Reed: 

Employment is very unsteady. We are fighting 
the non-union shop movement strenuously. All 
trades here are organized. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor.—B. F. Savery: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is a great deal better than unor- 
ganized. We are endeavoring to organize a local of 
stenographers. 

Grand Rapids —Chas. W. Wagner: 

Employment is not steady. Some men have been 
put back in the railroad shops. Condition of or- 
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ganized labor is good. We are boosting the use of 
union-labeled goods. An amendment to the com- 
pensation law has been passed granting equal pay 
for equal work to women. . 

Houghton.—Frank Lorenz: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. Our mem- 
bers are insistent in their demand for union-made 
goods. We are attempting to organize the stationary 
firemen. 

Kalamazoo.—H. T. Auckerman: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. The metal trades are very 
active here. There is a growing demand for union- 
labeled goods. The Bryant bill abolishing the Michi- 
gan state police was passed, vote nineteen to 
thirteen. 

Lansing.—Clem D. Foster: 

All crafts are receiving a good scale of wages. 
Employment is not steady but there is an improve- 
ment over last month. Local plants have increased 
their forces 25 per cent in the last month. Union 
labor is in demand. We are urging the use of union- 
labeled goods. There have been more state laws 
favorable to labor passed this year than in the past 
ten years. 

River Rouge—Walter Thompson: ¢ 

Employment is unsteady at this time. Condition 
of organized labor is much better than unorganized. 
We are doing everything to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Mankato.—J. Geo. Pusch: 

Work seems to be picking up since the spring 
season began. Two machine shops have put men 
back to work who were laid off during the winter 
months. The carpenters’ union has retained the 
same scale of wages as last year. The printers’ wages 
have been increased and after May 1 the forty-four- 
hour week goes into effect in the shops that have 
signed up. The label league is constantly working 
and we are putting on an advertising campaign 
with the Chas. A. Darrington Advertising Co. 
We are boosting for a new cooperative store owned 
and controlled by organized labor. 

Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

Work on the railroad is improving and more men 
are now being employed. Other work is opening up 
in the city also. Local unions of firemen and oilers 
were formed at Savanna, Illinois and at Monte- 
vides, Minnesota. 

Minneapolis.—T. J. Conboy: 

Employment is not steady and many are unem- 
ployed. Condition of organized labor is excellent 
as compared with condition of unorganized. We are 
fighting the non-union shop movement. We are 
carrying on a campaign of education.in connection 
with our work to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. The constabulary bill was defeated. All 
crafts are increasing their membership. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Many organizations are fighting to maintain the 
conditions they won through organization. Em- 
ployment is very unsteady but the workers seem 
hopeful that things will improve. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good. There is an increased 
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interest in the work for the use of union-labeled 
goods. We are fighting against the non-union shop 
agitation. 

Minneapolis —Frank E. Miner: 

There is some new work in home building and re- 
pairing. Organized labor is in better condition than 
unorganized. The building trades of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis have formed a joint building trades 
council which has every indication of solidifying those 
trades as never before. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Organized labor has established a construction 
company, also a building and loan association, 
and has started to work building homes for the 
workers. The labor organizations are putting their 
money in this proposition and taking it out of the 
banks. This will put our members to work and 
enable them to defeat the citizens’ alliance in their 
non-union shop drive as well as curb the power of the 
banker who is the principal one we have to defeat. 
The great public of St. Paul is coming to our support, 
which insures its success. Organized labor succeeded 
in defeating the state constabulary bill in the legisla- 
ture by eight votes. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 
Employment is steady. A new concrete road is 
being built. Condition of organized labor is good. 


MISSOURI 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

Employment is not steady. We are 100 per cent 
organized here. The use of union-labeled goods is 
advocated. 

Perry County.—Robt. Lyons: 

Trade councils to the label league have been 
formed in the following cities: Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; Chickasha, Shawnee and Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Wichita Falls and El Paso, Texas. 
conditions have been secured throughout these 
states. Employment is not steady in all trades. 
Automobile workers and oil field workers are doing 
better. Successful work is being’ accomplished 
promoting the use of union-labeled goods. The retail 
clerks and the culinary workers have recently been 
organized. 


Springfield.—J. R. Moll: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is better than that of unorganized. Bakers 
will go on day work exclusively in the next few days. 
We are doing all we can to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Springfield.—H. L,. Schmittan: 

The building crafts are standing firm against any 
reduction in wages and are practically working 
steady at 1920 scale of wages. Employment is very 
unsteady amongst the unorganized. Some men have 
been put to work by building and construction 
companies. 


MONTANA 
Bozeman.—H. B. Clack: 


Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. The associated industries are trying 


‘to lower wages of common laborers but the union 


men are standing firm as yet. Constant agitation is 
being kept up to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. A new local union of steam and operating 
engineers has been organized. 

Great Falls.—G. A. Bosley: 

We are sending out notices all over the state telling 
of our success in maintaining the existing wages in 
order to counteract the report being circulated 
in the weekly bullentin of the Montana Development 
Association, the Employers’ Association and the 
Associated Industries. Employment is not steady. 
Through the efforts of organized labor a proposed 
reduction in the wages of carpenters, engineers, 
painters, laborers, teamsters and plasterers was 
evaded and no trouble is expected. This coming 
week we expect settlement with Boorman Lumber 
Co. for strict union shop conditions. We are boost- 
ing the use of union-labeled clothing as hard as 
possible. 


Helena.—James Anderson: 

There is very little work of any kind here. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good. A label league has 
been formed and the use of the union label is being 
pushed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon.—Nelson Stacy: 

Employment is steady. All except two manufactur- 
ing plants here are working full time. The Ameri- 
can Woolen Company’s mills are employing 600 
men. Condition of organized labor is excellent. The 
committee is hard at work to promote the use of 
union-labeled products. 


Manchester —John S. Barry: 

Conditions have improved greatly in the textile 
industry and in the building trades. Three new 
schools are being constructed, by union men at a cost 
not to exceed $1,800. Employment is steady at 
present. The condition of organized labor is good. 
The cigarmakers have started a campaign to boost 
their label. 

Manchester —Horace A. Riviere: 

Through the efforts of their union the cotton work- 
ers in New Market resisted a reduction in wages of 20 
per cent; and in Manchester the painters resisted a 
cut of 10 cents per hour. Employment is steady in 
the cotton and woolen mills. A new shop has started 
up this month. Condition of organized labor is 20 
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per cent better than unorganized. The committee 
is advertising the union label and in Laconia a hosiery 
mill is going to sign a contract that they will use the 
union label on hose. Many local unions that were 
temporarily dissolved on account of unemploy- 
ment of members have been reorganized. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City.—Chas. N. Fox, Jr.: 

All crafts in building trades are receiving $1 per 
hour. All miscellaneous crafts are holding their own 
on the 1920 scale. Employment is fairly steady. 
Condition of organized labor is good. The central 
labor body is taking up the work to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. One large hotel, Ritz 
Carlton, is well under way. In the fall we expect 
some large operations. 

Belmar.—Joseph J. Greenlaw: 

The chauffeurs and teamsters have secured a 
half day Saturdays which gives them a forty-four- 
hour week. There is to be no cut in wages, at least 
until food and rent come to a normal base. Employ- 
ment is very steady. Union men are asking for union- 
made goods. 

New Brunswick.—G. Francis Eden: 

» Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor, as compared with unorganized, is 
good. We urge all our members to demand union- 
labeled goods when buying. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Through the efforts of organized labor, the 
grievance of the coal handlers has been settled with- 
out strike and the old wage maintained. Employ- 
ment is not steady. Condition of organized labor is 
good. We are working to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. The public sentiment is with the 
striking street carmen. The people will not ride on 
any cars driven by strikebreakers. 

Auburn.—Wm. H. Young: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good as compared with unorganized. 
We are demanding union-labeled goods when buy- 
ing. 

Buffalo.—Eugene W. Scott: 

Employment is not steady. We are urging all 
laborers to unite their forces under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor in order to remain 
free men. 

Corning.—E. H. Painter: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are demanding the union 
label on everything we buy. A new local union of 
hodcarriers, building and common laborers was or- 
ganized. 

Dunkirk.—Chas. Constantino: 

Employment is very slack. Organized carpenters 
are resisting a wage cut from 90 cents per hour to 
60 cents per hour. 

Mt. Vernon.—Henry Wildberger, Jr.: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. A county building trades 
council has been organized. We are resisting pro- 
posed cuts in wages and we expect to win. 
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Ogdensburg.—Wm. M. Kelly: 
Employment is not steady. Navigation has 
started in the St. Lawrence, a large number of ves- 
sels having left port. Longshoremen’s work will start 
in a week or ten days. Condition of organized labor 
is fairly good. 

Rochester —W. W. Campbell: 

Employment is not very steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. Our 
educational movement here has met with good re- 
sults. We are urging all our members to demand 
union-labeled goods when purchasing. 

Syracuse.—H. M. Woodard: 

Employment is steady at present. Ninety per 
cent of the organized men are at work. We are 
holding educational campaign meetings every week. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville —O. R. Jarrett: 

Employment is not steady. We urge our members 
to demand union-labeled goods when making pur- 
chases. A new local union of furniture workers 
has been organized. 

Asheville.—J. H. Lindsay: 

Organized labor is making a determined stand 
against reduction in wages and the non-union shop. 
We are making continuous efforts to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. A new local union of 
furniture workers was organized. 

Greensboro.—Samuel McAdoo: 

Condition of organized labor is better than unor- 
ganized. Very good work is being done to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devil’s Lake.—G. W. McDonnell: 

Employment is getting better. Some few men 
have been put to work here the past week. Condi- 
tions of organized labor are better than unorganized. 
Our committee is working to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Grand Forks.—N. M. Aune: 

The state employers’ association published the 
rate of wages they have agreed to pay for the year 
commencing April 15 as follows: Bricklayers and 
plasterers, $1 per hour, and all other building crafts- 
men 80 cents per hour, with the exception of tlie 
laborers whom they have left out of theirlist. Employ- 
ment is not steady. Condition of organized labor is 
very good. We are boosting the use of union-made 
articles. A new local union of barbers has been 
organized at Williston. 


OHIO 


Bellaire —H. H. Hudson: 

Employment is steady where plants are running. 
It is expected that several new mills will be opened 
in the near future and if the mills start, there will be 
a scarcity of labor here. Plumbers have signed up at 
last year’s scale and it is hoped that others will do 
likewise. The,organization of cement workers, team- 
sters, enamel workers and bookkeepers is under way. 

Chillicothe —Wm. Wittkugle: 

Conditions of labor are beginning to improve. 
The B. & O. railroad shops have taken back fifty 
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men and the outlook is good for more to be called 
soon. Wages are steady. Employment is growing 
steadier. The city is advocating the resurfacing of 
paved streets with asphalt. If this plan is carried 
out there will be more work for unemployed. Or- 
ganized labor is holding together and no reductions 
have been made. We are demanding union-labeled 
goods. 


Columbus.—John E. Sullivan: 

The United Woolen Company has moved to the 
city and it is expected that over 600 men will be em- 
ployed by them. Molders who were out of work for 
three months have not returned to work in the stone 
factories. Condition of organized labor is good. 
A paper called Columbus Labor News, which was 
unfavorable to organized labor, has gone out of busi- 
‘ness. We are endeavoring to have all the bakers 
here handle union-made bread, etc. A new local 
union of garment workers has been organized. 


Crooksville-—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor is far ahead of unorganized labor. 
We were successful in defeating the constabulary bill 
in this state. 


Glouster —Dan W. Wallace: 

Hisylvania Coal Co. has opened up a brick de- 
partment at one plant and is preparing to open up 
the second plant immediately, employing about 200 
men. A new local union of brick and clay workers 
has been organized. Condition of organized labor 
is good. Our label committee is agitating for the use 
of union-made goods. Two measures favorable to 
labor have been passed in the state legislature. 


Ironton.—W. H. Cornell: 

Conditions are normal. No reduction in wages or 
increase in hours. Building work is reviving. 
Building trades mechanics have organized a council 
of the American Federation of Labor. The work to 
promote the use of union-made productsis progressing 
nicely. 


Marietita.—B. H. Brinker: | 

Employment is not very steady. The erection of 
new dwellings has begun and industry in general is 
showing signs of improvement. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is far better than that of unorganized. 
Everything possible is being done to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Employment is very unsteady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is very good as compared with unor- 
ganized. Reduction of wages has been made in all 
trades except those organized. Continuous agitation 
has been carried on to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Interest is being shown towards the 
work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


Henryetta.—Edward Jordan: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is good. We are doing everything possible 
to promote the use of union-made goods. A local 
union of teamsters and one of butcher workers have 
been organized. 
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OREGON 


Marshfield —Andrew Landler: 

Employment is fairly steady. Sawmill logging 
camps and shipyards closed down for a time. It is 
expected they will be in full swing by May 1. Mem- 
bers of organized labor are maintaining their scale 
of wages while the unorganized workers have re- 
ceived cuts. We are working to promote the use of 
union-made goods. 

Salem.—I. V. McAdoo: 

Employment is not steady. Road work has opened 
up which will give employment to several thousand 
men this year. Condition of organized labor 
is good—we receive better wages than the unor- 
ganized. The Spaulding Logging Co. has recog- 
nized the timber workers’ union. The timber work- 
ers will soon be a 100 per cent organization. We 
are boosting the use of union-made goods all the 
time. Two firms are replacing their stock with labeled 
goods instead of non-union made products. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

The painters have received a wage scale of 75 
cents per hour for an eight-hour day. The carpen- 
ters are asking $1 per hour for a forty-four-hour 
week. Employment is not steady at present. Con- 
dition of organized labor is much better than unor- 
ganized. Everybody asks for the union label on 
goods. 

Bradford.—Victor Altman: 

Reductions in wages in the clothing industries 
have been prevented through the organization of the 
workers. Employment i is steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is far superior to that of unorganized 
labor. We urge our members to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. 

Du Bois.—Chas. Murray: 

Employment is steady in state road work. We 
are taking up the matter of the children in the silk 
mill working ten hours instead of eight. The fathers 
are unable to get work and the children, in order 
to keep their parents from starving, have to do as the 
employers bid them. Condition of organized labor is 
85 per cent to the good. The full crew law is up now 
and we are making a hard fight to save it. 

Indiana.—C. J. Glasstetter: 

Work is very slack in all lines except building 
trades. Condition of organized labor is better than 
unorganized. Good work is being performed to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


Lancaster —James P. Keenen: 

Employment is not steady. A few of the existing 
plants have increased their forces especially the 
linoleum plants. Condition of organized labor is 
better than unorganized. Plumbers are resisting 
reductions in wages. We are boosting the use of 
union-labeled goods. The cigarmakers are making a 
drive on the tobacco strippers, casers, banders, etc. 

Philadelphia.—J. M. Richie: 

About 20 per cent of the workers are idle. We are 
fighting against the non-union shop movement and 
against reductions in pay. Steady agitation by local 
label trades is being carried on to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. The teamsters and the long- 
shoremen are increasing their membership. 
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The ears of the people are within 
your call; their voices are within 
your hearing. From near neighbor 
to distant cities and villages, mil- 
lions of slender highways made 
alive by speech converge within the 
small compass of your telephone. 


Telephone service cannot be esti- 
mated by usual values. Imagine 
how complete a revision of our 
methods of living and working 
would have to be made if the tele- 
phone ceased to operate. 


Disasters, both personal and to 
whole communities, are daily pre- 
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vented by the telephone. And this 
guardianship is a part of its cease- 
less service. 


Glad tidings are forever stream- 
ing over the telephone. The meet- 
ing of national crises, the accom- 
plishment of vast business under- 
takings, the harmonizing of a 
nation’s activities; these compose a 
portion of the telephone service 
which is beyond price. 


But the miracle of the telephone is 
realized in the emergency when it is 
so vital to health, happiness.and suc- 
cess as to put its value beyond price. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Pittsburgh —Geo. Webb: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is 50 per cent better than unorganized. 
Active work is being carried on to promote the use 

*of union-labeled goods. 


Ridgway.—B. L. Decker: ; : 

Employment in the building trades is fairly 
steady. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Union-labeled goods are being demanded. 


Wilkes- Barre —Wm. J. Kromelbein: : 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is 
very active in the support of bills favorable to labor 
and opposing strenuously those that are unfavor- 
able. Employes of two federal labor unions are 
fighting hard against reduction in wages. 


York.—J. B. Aumen: 

Employment is unsteady. Conditions are much 
better where labor is organized than where it is not 
organized. Some of our locals have started to boost 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston.—S. M. Sanders: ' 

Employment is steady among the freight handlers, 
ship yard and navy yard employes. Unorganized 
labor is far behind organized labor as far as good 
conditions are concerned. We are pressing the work 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—Paul V. Anderson: 

The building trades have a controversy on with 
the contractors. The contractors have set the scale 
for bricklayers at $1 but they are standing pat for 
$1.25; they have set it for the carpenters at 80 
cents, while the carpenters want 90 cents. Common 
labor is forced to work for 35 and 40 cents, as they 
are not organized. There is no work here to speak 
of. A $3 increase in the workmen’s compensation 
law has been granted. New local unions have been 
organized as follows: Machinists and auto mechan- 
ics, carpenters and joiners, hodcarriers and laborers, 
stationary firemen and oilers, teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, at Watertown, South Dakota. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. The non-union shop element is very 
active here but we are still holding the fort. We 
urge our members to demand union-made articles 
when making purchases. A new local union of 
stationary engineers has been organized. 


Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

Employment is not steady. Some construction 
work is under way. Condition of organized labor is 
good. We are making a strong effort to organize all 
trade unions into a central labor union. The car- 
penters’ international has granted the use of the 
union label on the products of one firm making doors, 
sashes, frames, etc. No effort has been made to re- 
duce union men’s wages as yet, but the non-union 
workers, wages have been reduced. 





TEXAS 


Fort Worth.—Neal Culley: 

Employment is steady. All plants here are in- 
creasing their forces except the packing houses. Or- 
ganized labor is in far better shape than unor- 
ganized labor. Agitation is being carried on to pro- 
mote the use of union-made products. 

Houston.—L. M. Andler: 

The organized workers are holding their own. Em- 
ployment is not steady. Many small houses are 
being built. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Our label league is becoming more active. 

San Antonio.—C. N. Idar: 

’ A new typographical union was recently organized 
ere. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Employment is not very,steady at present. We 
look for better conditions soon. Organized labor is in 
far better shape than unorganized labor. We are 
demanding the use of union-labeled goods. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—Robt. E. Burford: 

Employment is very unsteady. Existing plants 
have increased their forces some. Conditions in or- 
ganized crafts are very good. 

Richmond.—J. S. Shaw: 

Employment is not steady. Good work is being 
done to promote the use of union-made goods. 


WASHINGTON 


Pasco.—Fred Hendricks: 

Employment is steady in nearly all lines. Nor- 
thern Pacific Railroad is putting a few more men to 
work. Condition of organized labor is good. The 
non-union shop idea in building is practically aban- 
doned here. We are demanding union-labeled goods. 

Seattle:—Wm. H. Reid: 

Employment is not steady and all are advised to 
keep away. The Seattle Union Record has moved 
into its own six-floor concrete, steel and brick build- 
ing with greatly increased publishing facilities. The 
motion picture theater cashiers and ushers were 
recently organized. 

Tacoma.—H. Roy Harrison: 

Painters are holding out for present scale of $8 
per day. Employment is not steady. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—Harry Kidd: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are boosting the use of 
union-made products. A law which is unfavorable 
to labor has been passed to change city charter. 

Richwood.—Chas. L. Wilson: 

Employment is not steady. Members of or- 
ganized labor are receiving scale of wages paid June, 
1920, while all others have been cut from 10 to 40 
per cent. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent as compared with unor- 
ganized labor. Street-car workers and men in the 
building trades are resisting reductions in wages. 
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Why Not Use Union 
Made Printing? 


~ IT’S BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND, AND GENERALLY 
THE BEST 


It’s Only Known By This Label 





We can furnish this label, also paper bear- 
ing the water-marked label of the 
International Association 
of Papermakers 


Send us your next order and get both labels 





The Law Reporter Printing Co. 


FRANK B. CROWN, GENERAL MANAGER 
Printers, Engravers and Legal BlanK Makers 
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The committee is urging merchants to handle union- 
labeled goods. 

Wheeling.—L. F. Sprouse: 

Employment is not steady. Attempts are being 
made to organize workers in the American Gas and 
Electric Company plant. 


WISCONSIN 


Neenah.—F. C. Eichman: 

Very little reduction in wages has been made in 
union shops so far. There is a great deal of construc- 
tion work in sight for the near future. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We are working to secure 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Manitowac.—Benj. A. Hansen: 

Building material prices have been slashed and as 
a result prospects for future building are bright. 
Contracting employers and material dealers are put- 
ting on an extensive advertising campaign to stimu- 
late the building industry. A new viaduct contract 
has been let, also new school buildings and future 
shipyard work looks good. Work should open up 
good by May |. No reductions have been received 
in the well-organized industries. The electricians 
were reorganized and gained an approximate 12} 
per cent increase in wages. 

Stevens Point.—James G. Vennie: 

Men are being employed in nearly all industries 
that have closed. Employment is not steady. Rail- 
road repair tracks have increased force about 100 
men. Conditions are better where crafts are or- 
ganized. We are advertising union-labeled goods. 
Three labor candidates were elected as city council- 
men April 5. 
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WYOMING 


Greybull.—John P. O’Rourke: 

A union laundry has been started here and the 
girls are working under better conditions. Employ- 
ment is steady. A new paving job has opened up 
and some building is going on. The Midwest Com- 
pany has increased forces in all lines of their work, 
especially the boilermakers. We have no unor- 
ganized workers here now. We organized the 
refinery workers and they are still coming in. We 
have organized the cooks and waiters. Common 
laborers are coming in every day.. We are working to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. The central 
labor council gave a convention ball April 13, at 
which there were over 300 people and everybody en- 
joyed themselves thoroughly. 

Sheridan.—Harry Thurmond: 

Employment is very slack just at the present. 
Some road work is being done. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. The labor organizations 
are loyally fighting the proposed non-union shop 
movement in this section of the country and have 
succeeded in heading them off so far. We are working 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


CANADA, QUEBEC 


Cap Magdeleine.—Geo. A. Louthood: 

Pulp and paper mills are running five days per 
week. Ground wood mill at Cap Magdeleine is 
doubling its capacity and will be in operation 
in a couple of months. The organized workers 
receive on an average of 13 cents more per hour than 
the unorganized workers. A new union label league 
has recently been organized in Three Rivers. 








Che American 
Federationist 
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WORKERS: Read this magazine every month. Get others to read it. You can 
help circulate the truth about Labor. Commission for new subscriptions. You can 
help Labor and help yourself by becoming an American Federationist agent. 


Write for terms. 
Truth and Facts 


American Federationist Editorials, by Samuel Gompers, each month analyze 
current questions and present Labor’s authoritative views. Special articles bring 
to American Federationist readers the best information regularly from the pens of 
specialists and experts in various phases of our industrial life. Every worker, 
every student, every teacher, every writer and editor, should read the American 


Federationist regularly. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
American Federation of Labor Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 














